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JUNIOR HIJJH SCHOOLS OF BERKELEY, CALIF., 

I. THE OTY OF BERKELEY. 


Jiwi, as cOTtainly as a plant is influenced in its growth and <hjitage 
by iu physicd enyironment— the soil, climate, and the lihe in which 
it groa's— so is every whool system influenced in its developmeni by 
the physical and social elements which obtain in the community 
served. These fac^ influence both the inception and development 
of th^ schools. Brief discussion of these elements is therefore heces^' 
sary in order that the setting of Berkeley’s educational effort may 
bo more adequately understood. V \ ^ ' 

Berkeley, “the city of opportunity^,’’ lies di^tly opposite 4he 
Golden Gate, the beautiful entrance to San Francisco Bay, on the 
east or mmn line shore of |his famous bay. It is just 10 miles from 
Berkeley* ashore line, whichis her western boundary, to theGoldenOate. 

FVom the bay. shore the land slopes gradually for 3 miles to the 
low and gradually rising world-famed Berkeley Hi», which are no- 
table for their beauty of setting, their kaleidoscopic coloring, and the 
unsurpassed marine and mountain views which mky be seen from 
them. Berkeley s area falls into three readdy distinguishable sections. 
From the rity s water edge to Eighth Street is the industrial and 
manufacturing section, in which ere about,i^l35 busy industrifd 
pl^ts, comprising 90 per cent of Berkeley’s* manufacturing enter- 
prises, from which annually there is sent out more than I45,000,0k)0 
worth of products. From Eighth Street efst to the beginning of tfh e 
f^thills, a distance of about 2 miles, is the portion of the city 
given over to business, intercity traffic,, and the homes inVhich 80 
per- cent of Berkeley’s citizens' live. To the east of this central area 
and extending far up into the hill region is a section given over 
entirely to residences and schools. Here are to be'found many beauti- 
ful residences. In the center of this beautiful eastern section of t he 
city, and owupying more than 600 acres of hill and gently rolling 
plain land, is the University of California, with its more than a score 
ofteautiful building^, many of which a^f white granite. 

It should also be held in mind thatBerkeley, a city of 70,000 inn 
habitants, is an int^al part of a great metropolitto aroa compo^ 
of almost 1,000,000 inhabitimtSi Immediatdy to the south are Oak- 
Md and AJamed^ with a combined population of about 


Across the bay toi’the west is San Frihicisco, a rapidly 

of 600,000 inhabitants. Almost adjacent to Bef‘keley on th e norw 

lies lUchmond, a manufacturing city irithHii populaticn* of 25,000. 
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The soil about the entire bay is j^nerally very deep, rich, an»l |mx>. 
ductive, having been built up by rioh aUuvtal deposits. Except in 
the hill areas, Berkeley's soil is' notably rich and productive. .\s a 
r^t the city is beautifully plante<| and decorated by green foliaga 
^^nd luxurious flowering plants. \ 

The donate of Berkeley pro vides ideal living and working conditions. 
The thermometer rarely falVi to .the freezing point in winter and 
seldom rises above s5® in summer. This even temperature is largely 
due to the moderating effect of the Japan current which w^hes the 
ahores of Calif^ia, and to the fact that the Coast Range of Marin 
Cbunty pn the j>eninsula opposite Berkeley cuts off much of the strong 
ocean breeze and tempers the climate. The summer temperature is 
kept low by the sea breezes and the morning high fog. The average 
rainfall is 27.9 inch^^^jiiost of which falls during the three uiater 
months. . Rain sidOoi^falis from May to October. ' - 

Hedih statistics for Berkeley show that it b a very healthful place 
in which to live. Berkeley lias the lowest infant mortality staTTstirs 
of any city of its size, the mortality rate being 39, as compared to -13 
in the next lowmt city. The average rate for the 63 citim in the 
same class in the United Sutes is 79.4. The mortality rate for all 
agw in Berkeley is 9.6. This very favorable statistical reconl is due 
to the hi^ avera^ of intelli^nce of the population, to the pure 
supply, acienrific supervision of food and dairies, good sani- 
tation, and healthful climate. ^ 

The growth of Berkeley has been'pheromenal. From 1890 to 1920 
her population increased from 5,101 to 56,036, an increase of 1. 100 
per cent. Additions to the city durilig the Jast ttvo years, accompa- 
nied by rapid growth, give her now a population estimated ut 70,000, 
Ui increase of 1,309 per cent over 1890. Despite the great rate of 
increase, the growth has been steady and normal. Bwkeley has 
never experienced a “ boom" growth. 

In chanmter the population of Berkeley is predominantly of excel- 
lent racial stock. The 1920 census d^ta are as follows : 

. I . V ^ 

• ' Hamb«r. ecat. 

NaUvs bora ci native parente 28,689 or 5L2 

N^ive born of fioraign pareaU (one or bopi pi^ota foreign) 15,964 28.6 

Foi«|gn-bora wluto r...' 9,673 17.1 

Foreign and native-boro orientala . ; 1,333 2J 

. . ; 507 .9 

. ‘ ^ 

It will be seen from these figures that 79.5 persona out of every 
100 in Berkeley were bom in the United States, and 51 out of every 
100 w^ bom of parents both of whom also were boro here. This is 
an exbeUent showing in comparison with other cities. 

The foreign-bom whites are also of good stock, being comprised of 
pMple firom the following souroes. Ari*v*o*^j* Talnn/ii^^ Aue* 
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tnlia, Belgium, Canada (French), Canada (other), Central America, 
(Whadovakia, Denmark, England, Finland, . France, Germany, 
Greece, Hunger)’, Ireland, and Austria.' 

The wholesome uplifting influence of the University of California 
is a potent force in developing a high type of citizenship in Berkeley 
and in arousing in. the people and the city generally the worthiest 
sort of lofty ambitions. This is owing to tlie preeence of a famdty 
of 600 cultured men and womens together with their families,‘and to 
^ the effect on the people of Berkeley of studying in^ch large numbers 
in the regular 'and extontuon courses offered by the univereity. 
Further, a community of this sort naturally draws unto itself a large 
population which wishes to live in an atmosphere of culture and 
* iefinoment and which wishes the advantages of a great institution of 
learning fof the youth which constitute a part of- such a population. 
• From the standpoint of wealth Berkley is just below the median in 
true per capita wealth of seven California cities for which accurate 
data are available/as shown in the following table: 


ft 

t'itiM. 

Tru# vmHh 
par empAa. 

rwaplU ! 
r«l6e of Khool 
pwp«ty. 

1 

1 P«r ckfSta 
' OMt of 

•dwBUoa. 

San Piefo 

« 

•1.230 

i.an 

li.ivo 

tsa.i7(i) 

U.00<4) 

57.39(4) 

B3.1IU). 

53.49(5) 

913.41(1) 

6an Joan 


II. dim 

B«rk«if>k 



iiam 

AUi5«U 

fiMnaiBCfito 

PafAdeiiA 



1)S30 

1.W7 

2>« 

u mlA 

ii.f7m 

31.49(4) 

^ .1 


Despite the fact that Berkeley’s wealth is below the median, the 
additional columns introduced in t^e table show that her per capita 
expenditures for education have been good in comparison with the 
other cities. Berkeley ranks sixth, or next to the highest, in her per 
capita investment in school property, and fifth, or juet above the 
median, in her per capita expenditure for educational coats. 

Although the 1F20 census reiorna on occupations are not fully 
cemplete as yct,«tfie following data are serviceable as showing the 
distribution of the occupational interests of Berkeley’s population: 

' Numhtr ertfofed is «aek otmpatitm /or <a^ 1,000 mptoyeef. 
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JUNIOB HIGH SCHOOLS OF BBRKBLBT, CMJF. 
Number by tex engaged in occupation for ceA 1,000 cmplo^. 


Occupations. 


1. M mi f Mtqriiif and machanlcal industries 

1. Trade.*... 

3« Domceticand pereoDalaefri^!!. 

4. Tiaosportalloo ^ 

5. ClerioaloooupatioDa.:i 

6. Prctmional acrvloea 

7. Pubtto aeiTioe 

I. Rxtractionof mlneimis 

9. Afiioiiltaral and animal husbimdi^!!’! 


‘ United States census 1910. 


• 

ilaJes. „ 

In Berkeley. 

In all cItiM. 

f 

321 

473 

217 

176 

88 

69 

98 

119 

104 

82 

116 

e 43 

11 

23 

10 

6 

21 

10 


Females. 



In Berkeley. 


112 

70 

349 

10 

1S7 

201 

.8 

*2 

10 


Inalldtlei 


lU 

96 

3« 

18 

136 


0 » 

2 


From the aWe data it is seen that’ the occupations which nin 
distinctiyely high in comparison with other cities are the trades, 
clerical service, jn-ofessional service,^and public service, all of which 
require above the average order of ability. The industrial and manu- 
facturing development now going on in Berkele/^rapidlyihcreas- 
^ mg the percentage of her population engaged, in these occupations. 

From the foregoing facts it will be seen that Berkeley’s educational 
problem is and has been that of meeting the varied needs of a popu- 
lation such as may be found in any typical American city. The 
varied population needs, together with^he ^apid growth, have brought 
, many difficult probjams to Berkeley, just as they have to other cities. 
Sudh’ a remarkable growth record as Berkeley has experienced has 
made the burden very heavy for adequately financing the erebtion of 
sufficient school buildings. The city did not find it possible-to mest. 
this problem adequately until the bond issue following the war, which' 
provided $2,321,000 for the purcliase of land and the erection of 
buildings. As a result of this expenditure, the physical needs of th>v..« 
spools arerfairly adequately provided for at this time. 
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H. THE BERpLEY SCHOOL SYSTEM. : 

The school sj^tem of Berkeley provides for the education of the 
youth of the city through kindergarten, elementary, school, jqnior 
and senior high school.- The. detailed plan of or^nizatiofi will be' 
briefly^indicated. 

, . .There are 17 .elementary schools in Berkeley, 3 of whibh have been 
addda duripg the past four years. Each of these schools provides 
trri ning through the kinaergai;jten and the first sbc grades. , ' . 
There are 4 jumor h^ school^ each of which includes grades 7, 


_ — . — wA^vuuuvunuug pupus oi graaes lu, 

lli vnd 12. iC^f«acoottiit of the Itfge niunber of ohildreif who 


BERKELEY SCHOOL 8Yft¥BM. 
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to tfi© senior high schodl lajdjking a few credits, it is necessary occa> 
sionally to offer ninth-gra<ii^vork in sdme subjects. . ’ 

^he Part Tinie Continuation High School is located- in a building 
on*th.o same grounds with the senior high school. This school ia Bow 
in the third year of its of^ration. ’ ^ 

*lho location^of each of thes^schctofc is shown on“tKe accompany- 
^ing niffp. Lines are drawn froni-each elendentary school to the junior 
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• . CITY OF OAKLAND 

high school, where its^ graduates naturally go. lliere is a. line al^ 
connecting each junior high school with the senior high school, which 
is centrally situated.* ' . ■ ' ^ ^ 

The total attendance upon the schools of^ various types wacT taken • 
from the attendance of*one ‘month during the fall semester 1922~23. 

There wera^ 6,343 pupils in- the elementary schools. This included ^ . 

kindergarten children. There were 2,794 pupils in thB /our -4^ 

■■Kip. ^ 
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junior high school, and 1,737 pupils in the senior high school. Th« 
enrollment of the Part iWe Continuation £(igb School was upproxi* 
mately 900. At the time these figures were taken there were 175 
pupils from Berkeley attending the University High School, and- 
there were about 1,900 pupils under 18 years of age attending privaU 
and par^hial sidiools. • ^ \ 

Table 1, which follows, compares the growth of the school popultp 
tion with the growth in the population of the ^ity since 1908: 

Table l.'—tVwiparuon of tchool population with city population, Berkeley, Calif,' 


Y««n. 


lOOM 

1909-10 

1010-ll.A 

1911-U 

1919-13... 

1913- 14 ,... 

1914- 15 

1915- 10 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- aO.; r. 

1900-31 

1921-33 




36,903 

38,654 

40,434 

42,650 

45,iocr 

46.000 

47.000 

48.000 

50.000 

53.000 

54.000 

56.000 

58.000 
60^000 


EnroUm8Dt 
in ele- 
mentmry 
grades 1-8. 


5.327 

5,420 

5,377 

5,478 

6 J 42 

6,390 

6,006 

6,863 

7,290 

6,965 

7,836 

7,661 

8,382 

8,654 


Enrollment, 

seventh 

grsde. 


546 

644 

566 

589 

661 

755 

814 

910 

1,064 

1,072 


Enrollmem, 
eighth % 


558 

519 

510 

534 

6H 

608 

613 

663 

060 

824 

070 

833 

i,ai 

1,423 


Eniolliiirnt, 

ninth 

grade. 


538 

496 

489 

441 

450 

542 

696 
573 
738 
656 
757 

697 
730 
837 


Enrol ImenL 
high 
school. 


1,340 

1,540 

1,540 

1,451 

1,639 

1,780 

1,772 

1,401 

1,383 

1,660 

1,797 

2,07/ 

2,080 

2,441 


the office of the board of education. 


t All diU herewith given were taken from IdBola] records in 
Berkeley, Calif. ^ _ 

The chart shows graphically the percentage of increase of the pop- 
ulation in the city and the schools of various types from 1908 to 
1922, inclusive. ' ' 
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^ Table 2,. which follows, shows the percentage of increase of the 
city and school population since 1908: 

\ 

Tablb 2 . — Percentage qf inereate of citg and'ichqol population ginet' 1908. 


Yea«. 

• • * 

CHy. 

Elemen- 

tary, 

l-Sfreoes. 

7anlor 

high. 

High, 

10-13 

^des. 

eu , A 

\Wr\i J 

Per ant. 
100 

% 

Percent. 

100 

Percent. 

100 

Percent, 

100 

iw 10 : 

1.06 

1.02 

1.01 

1.28 

IVIO-II 

1.10 

1.01 

.98 

1.29 

IWl-12..,. 

1.16 

1.03 

.96 

1.34 

1912-13 

1.22 

1.15 

1.30 

1.06 

1.46 

1913-14 

1.24 

1.20 

1.63 

1914-15 

1.2? 

1.14 

1.16 

1.32 

1913-16...** 

1.30 

1.29 

1.38 

1.03 

1915-17 

1.36 

1.36 

1.62 

.96 

1917-18 

1.40 

1.30 

1.36 

1.25 

1918-19 

1.46 

1.47 

1.64 

1.38 

1919-20... -rrT. 

1.61 

1.43 

1.48 

1.70 

1920-21 * 

1.67 

1.57 

1.83 

1.68 

1921-22 e 

1.62 

1.62 

2.02 

1.96 
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A chart compares the growth of the elementary, junior high 
school, and senior liigh. school units since 1908. , I < 

The growth of the city population from 1908 t<^922 has been 62 " 
per cent. It will be noted that the eleoAentary schools have paralleled 
the growth of the city with but slight variation. . I 

It wUl be noied that the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades s^w 
an app^ent falling off from 1909 to 1911. This wa^ due in part to 
two factors. First, many pupils went to a neighboring city for their 
vocational work. Second, there was an economic reaction from the ' 
excessive building activities of 1906 to 1908, followup the San Fran- 
cisco fire. From 1911 to 1917 the growth of the junior high school 
was fairly constant. There was/i slight decline in attendance in the . 
junior high schools with the opening of the war, due doubtless to the 
great increase in wages paid for labor. The rapid increase in junior - 
high-school attendance since the World War is explained in part at ' 
least by the o^rktion of t^e following four.f actors: 

9. More commodious and up-to-date buildings and equipment have 
. been provided. 

2. The courae of study has been freed from obsolete material and 
.has been differentiated to meet the social needs of all .groups. 

3. The State compulsory education law has operated to force the 

attendance of certain children. \ . ' ' 

4. Neighborly cities no longer receive high-schpol pupils from 

^Berkeley. , , 

The senior high-school attendance dropped seriously with the open- 
ing of the World War. This was undoubtedly due in parti%o the high •' 
wages paid for labor. Since the close of the war the phenomenal 
growth has probably resulted partly from the attendance law and 
partly from, the fact that large numbers of children who returaed to the > ' ; 

. ^ part-time high school were reintereeted, so that they reentered the 
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fuU-dt^ high school, but the largest factor which has operated to 
cause the steady growth in attendance probably was the same as in 
the jiiniof high schools, namely, the broadening of the curricula, pitH 
Tiding for vocational work and making possible the satisfaction of the 
needs of pupils of all ages and types. , 

While there has been fair success to date in attracting into the 
'schools in l^ge numbers the children of all types who should be in- 
attendance, we are facing the responsibility of caring for many more 
children in the near future, under the operation of the law compelling 
children to attend school under certain conditions until l8 years of 
age. This will require further variation^ and extensions of the cur- 
ricula in all schools in order to meet the widely varying needs of all 
typos of pupils. 

The junior high school and senior high school wal^^n be required 
to meet the responsibility of educating all adolescent youth above 12 
or years of age up' to 18 years of age. This duty must be ade- , 
quatoly provided for, regardlesq of the pupils’ performance in the 
earlier grades. 


in. ESTABUSHMENT OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

, t 

The remarkable developm'ent of the Berkeley Junior High School 
system which has taken place in the hast decade 'has brought with it 
the opportunity to evaluate tE^ factors which have contributed to 
its inception and growth, to appraise its distinctite contribution, 
and to acknowledge its errors or failures. Thus, taking stock of its 
present worth, wo may be prepared to speak more authoritatively, to 
plan more definitely, in order that our pqpils may secure the highest 
type of training for which they may have the inherent power and the 
right of accomplishment. 

In the autumn of 1909 Superintend^t of Schools Frank F. Bunker 
and the board of education were confronted with the necessity of pro- 
viding more room for the incoming ninth-year pupils at the Berkeley 
High School. Financial conditions made^t unwise to attempt enlarg- 
ing the high school. Upon canvassing the situation, room enough to 
retain the pupils was found in the eight grammar schoole, and it was 
decided that the ninth year should be placed in the four most cen- 
trally located. 

This necessary mechanical distribution gave the superintendent 
a much desired opportunity to reorganize the work of the seventh, ^ 
eighth, and ninth grades upon a basis that had been suggested by 
President Eliot, of Harvard. . \ 

The plan which Mr. Bunker recommended involved a reorganiza- 
tion and a regrouping of the several grades of our schools. Stated ' \ 
briefly^ it was this t V . ; ' / ' ‘ ; • v 

"I To hayetb»e^ui»ol onipi'siytt (^e school piopw)coinpriiliigtlte .j 

loath, oleyroth, sad twelfth yean o^y; tlio aecond group, which may be called ths f . 
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introductory high scbool group, oom pricing the leveoth, eighth, end nbth yeen 
un)y; and a thi^ group of achuole (the elomcniazy acboola.proppr) comprieing all 
cbfildren of the first eix yearn. To nuke it more Concrete, the plan propoece, when 
in full operation, that all the seventh, eighth, and ninth grade children of the roiire 
department be aaBembled>at certain schools which shall be organized for work of this 
character, that the work of the ninth year be noJonger done at the high school proper, 
but at theee oenters; and that the other schools of the department comprise grades 
DO higher than the sixth grade, the same to be feeders to the centers. * * * An 
examiiution of this plan will convince one, I think, that the division of the grades 
into three groups is a much more natural one than the arrangement under whicli we 
are now working, with a division of the grades into two groups only, one group com* 
prising the eight elementary years and the other group the four upper yearn. 

Statistics show that the maasM are held in school no longer than through the fifth ^ 
grade, and that at the cloee of the fifth grade they drop out in very large numbers, 
which means, educationally, that whatever is 'to be taught' to the masses must be 
given in the first five or six years. By making the break come at the close of the 
sixth year the tendency will be to bold the children in school at least ofie year 
longer, . . • 

In the schools comprising this group of the first six yeaia, 1 would have the couise 
of study onifctfm for all children and somewhat narrow in its scope. I would see to 
it that there is einpbasued in the work of the first six years those which the 

masses must have if they get on at all. I would sec to it that, whether or not any- 
thing else were gotten, at least the children learn how to read and how to write, bow 
to use theixlaiigui^, both orally and in written form, how to perform with facility 
and accura<7 tbe ninple operations of arithmetic and of accounting, and I would 
also tee to'it that in theee first eix years they get somewhat of ^sympathetic knowl- 
edge of their city, State, and Natioiul Government, and that they abo learn the ele- 
mentary things about sanitation and health conditions which everybody needs to 
know,' not only to protect themselves as individuals but to protect society as well. 

I would select from the corps for work in these first six years teachers who are par- 
ticularly adapted to handling children of this early age and to inculcating the ron- 
tent which I have just outlined. , V 

In the “introductory high schools'’ there would be congregated theseventb, eighth, ] 
and ninth yean. These yean comprise another natural group, inaamuch as children 
would enter it at the beginning of the period of adolescence, when by nature they 
naturally crave an o{>portuiuty to dip into a wide range of subjects and activities, 
which is rratare's way of insuring a freedom of choice in determining occupation and 
somewhat of intelligence in the same. I would have certain prescribed subjects for 
thto group, but in addition thereto would permit as many electives as pocuible, thus 
ip^lring it mmecessaiy, as at present , for ev ery child in the eeventh and eighth grades * | 
to lake exactly the same work as evb^ otBnr child. In contrast to the work of the 
first six years, I should hope to see the worlA of this group relate very cloeely to life 
and be as tar away as poesibid from that whiw is purely academic in education. I 
ahould wish much emphasia placed on learai^ how to study, how to^uee the library, 
bow to gut material from the same with ex|Mtion and with judgment. If a child 
fotuseeu that be wants to taku Qurman or Latin in the high school proper, 1 would 
wish him to bsgio these languages whdn he enters this group and thus have six yean 
of work in the same before he enters college instead of four, according to our present 
arrangement. I should wish to see the work of this group shaped up to make a more 

transition from the work of the elementary gmdes'to the departmental work of | 
' the high school. In line with this I should wikh tsachen aarigned to work in tines 
grades who have a broad culture and wide experience in jteachingio the grades. 

By an arrangement of this kind it would seem that the work of the high school 
pjoper could be thade more Intendve than 11 Is at the pnsent tfnm, with higher 

^ -l.i.. ,V ■ if* Hi'/ ‘ '• 
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HaniUrd* of Bcholanhip Md more rigid roquiroments tlmn at pMoant obtain, and 
wilboul woiiLng any hardship upon the young people who enter theeame, for it 
irould BoomS^t, If this work which' I have < outlined be carefully and efEciently 
done, the inc^^ng atudont will have develop^ a much more serioue attitude toward 
hii work than^taine at the -preeent time; will have oriented hinpelf better, so far 
M hie BiibjcclB are concerned, and that the break will not be so great or oo dieoour* 
w with the plan under which we are now working. 

Without proper buildiuga, grounds, equipment, or textbooks; with 
courses to be prepared and teachers to 1)6 trained for the new type 
of organization, progress was necessarily slow at first, yet when^w 
the junior high schools were called to judgment, their patrons were 
practically unanimously in favor of their retention end furthw 
development. 

In 1913 an effort was made to build commhai^y schools which 
would include the grades 1-9, but fortunatdy tlm people did not 
vote the funds to establish such an orgimization. 

To our former superintendent, M. C. JameSj is due the credit fpr 
the separation of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades from the 
elementary schoob. In his report of the Berkeley school deparrinent 
in 1914 ha jeviewed the history of the intermediate schools and 
pointed out the advantages claimed for the intermediate plapi T^ey 
were as follows: 

(1) That by the break come at the end of the rixth grade instead of the 

eighth more pupils would remain a year longer than under the usual arrangement; 
(2) that a more uniform 'Course of study might be provided for the first six grades, 
emphasising simple arithmetic, reading, accou n ti n g, elementary civics— subjects 
which the majority seem to need; (3) that pupils of the seventh grade have reached 
a period when they ahould bo given p choice among as many elecUvea as possible, 
eubjeew varying in content and interest; (4) that by adopting modified higb<echool 
methods in the seventh and eighth grades the gap between the grammar and high 
schools could be bridged; (6) that promotion by aubjects would be eader; (6) that 
the pupihmight tave time by beginning in the seventh grade aubjecta in whi^ he 
might berinteiested; (7) that the social instincts of the Child might bo better guided 
and developed. * • 

These and other ressona induced the board of education to authonse the change 
in the organisation of the icbools. • * ■ * 

In January, 1910, two “ lower high achdols” were organised, with a comae of study 
offering Latin, French, Qennan, and extra Eng^h to the pupils of the seventh grade. 
Since that other subjects have been added to the list of electivss, such m extra 
drawing, bookkeeping, typewriting, printing, and Spanish. 

Since the introduction of the systeru in January, 1910, two moresuApchools have 
been eeteblished uid two other schools have been perniiUed lo'tetala their seventh, 
and eighth grades. ' 

Notwithstpnding the ttet that we have not beewable to provide separata schools 
for the popilrof ths seventh, eighth, and ninth grmdM, those in charge ol thoM^fades 
beUeve that it is just to deim that thfae advgnUgm may bo pot^: (1) ¥«» pupils 
remain in school after comp l e t in g the eighth yew, (2) the offering of elscttvfs. hof ■ 
increseed the intenstof the pupil; (3) thedepsrtmeotal work has been better 
ised and administered than it was in the regular gr aiurhy course; (4) pupUainay be 
prernoted Biore easily by subjects; (fi) tb« gap batwOen gftmmsr school sad high 
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■cfaool is not so wide; (6) the social experioDce of the pupils Kslnud in their inisN , 
mediate graphs has been beneficial. ~ \ 

The experiment has been tried here under conditions not very fa\'orable to any 
concerned. The intention was to give pupils of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
their -own buildings and not to mix them with pupils of lower or higher grades. 
Indeed, to most people the strong argument for this system of schools is the fact 
that children of this age present peculiar problems which are mo^ readily adlved 
when the pupils are kept apart from younger or older children. The fdUurc to obtain,' 
buildings in which the intermediate grades might bo boused has led to overcrowding 
in the grammar-school buildings, and this state of things has been harmful to some 
4egree to all concerned. 

This lack of room baa made it difiScult to attain all that has been claimed for tbs 
system, but it is the general opinion that the changes have improved the schooU. 

Whe^er a modified course of study for the seventh and eighth grades be adopted, 
or a aix-yoar grammar course, followed by a six-year high-acbool course, or the '* six- 
thiee-three” system, it seems evident that the old division of eight and four grades 
will not survive. Since there have been some very favorable results obtained ondw 
the new system, and since the new school buildings to be erected soon will fumiak 
a chance to conduct the intermediate schools under fairer conditions, it would he 
best to retain the pr^nt orgauixation. 

The old grammar-school buildings in which the junior high schools 
were housed were inadequate. The neV buildings'were first occupied 
in i916 and were largely an experiment. The auditoriums, a new 
feature, were in every instance too small. Play space was limited, 
and the crowded conditions of many of the classrooms, both regular 
and special, still seriously interfered with the work. Following the 
war a great impetus was given, to the junior high school in further 
differentiation of the curricula to meet the demahds of these pupils 
who were going into vocations. Tlie extension of the shops, the ad- 
dition of gymnasiums, and other special rooms now make it possible 
for the four schools to function properly:^ Further additions • i^ 
1920 t- 22 have given Berkeley four of the most up-to-date junior high)- 
school plants in the country, namely, Burbank, Edison, Garfield, » and 
Willard. . . ^ 

— • » 

IV. THE OBJECTIVES OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

• « ■ 

The section of thin bulletin on the establis^ent of the junior hi£ 
schools in Berkeley sets fotth certain rea§pns from the standpoint hf 
expediency for this step. A study of the development of junior 
high school system in Berkeley makes it perfectly evident^ however, 
that no^ mere expediency but the most fundameptU objectives he^~ 
been operative in determining the gradual development of thi 
aehoola. ' ..These fundamental considerations will Be briefly indicat^ 

The objeotlvee of the juni(W higli school when nhtionidly conceiv^ 
are determined, of course**, by society’s jKoblems, needs, idid puri 
and by society’s conception of the function of schools in,rMatipn 
tbnfeprobleniSrneeds,aiid Th^def^in 
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,tiv«« that may be projected ipe possible of achievement is determined, 
of course, by the nature and maturity oCjunior high school pupils. 

The j'mior high school in Berkeley is merely that section of the 
. public-schoi^ system to which is comlnittod the wlucati^m and train- / 
ing of children during the seventh, eigh^li, and ninth years of the total 



public school couree. It is ^erefore responsible for f urt hering as much 
as possible the attainmenyon the part of each pupil during the 3’ears 
he is in the junior high $raool of all those objectives which the school 
syst^ BB a whole is exiweted to achieve. - 
Since society fixes and controls .what schools shall do in. the final 
analysis of the matter/ the most satisfactory recent efforts to discuss 
32321 ' 
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the aims of education have stated these/aims in social terms. While 
th(^ statements vary somewhat in" their details, yot they aprce in 
the view that the puhlic schools should continually strive to produce 
those results of all kinds which are most inclusiv»of the en<ls which 
our American citizenry at its l>est is constantly striving to realize. 

Any acceptable statement of educational aims must satisfy t^'o 
tests. It must state in terms satisfactory and umlerstandahle to the 
lay public what they want done. It must state in terms .serviceahle 
an<l ap'eeable to the educator what the schools are expectetl to do. 

What, then, are the re.sUlts, as e.xprQssed for the public tWuph 
educational leaders and other e.x ports, which the publiestdiools should 
endeavor to secure ? In other wonls, what are the effects in the lives 
of chihlien which are desirable in the interest of improvin*; .society 
and which society believes should be realized in larger measure 
tlirough public education than would bo possible if public schools were 
not maintained ? 

It is not easy to give a clear, simple answer to the r|uestions a.sked 
above, because the leadersdn education do not agree on the answer, 
nor do they' all use the same terms’ to express the results education 
should secure. Further, some of the re.sujts secured by good teachers, 
and rlesirable in till children, are so intangible ‘that it is very difficult 
to state them. 

What the schools and other more informal means of education 
Bhoiil<l acc.omplish is clearly indicated by the respects in which every 
individual must bo efficient if ho would succeed ifftir be ghes from 
his period of formal training into the"actiial work of tlie world- The 
most commonly accepted statement holds tha.t every person who may 
bo expected to .succeed well in meeting all the responsibilities of life 
must be efficient in physical hoidtb, in some occupation, in the use 
of his lelsTirc time, in his duties as a citizen, ^nd in his moral and 
religious life. 

If we grant that these types of efficiency' are essential to that mcas- ! 
urc of 8UCCCS.S attainable by. any man, the question lihmediately arises ' 
o-s 4o what the schools shouhl make the permanent po^ossions of , 
developing children in order Jthat they may manifest each of tlu«e 
pba-ses of efficiency in' their daily living." Tlio answer is thht they, 
must bo equipped w'ith such knowledge, such hahifs ami skill, niul * 
such attitudes as will, enable each to. lie as efficient as possihlo In ' 
.health', in vocation^ in leisure, citizenship, and in his monU and' , 
religious life. ’ ' ' ' 



objectives of the junior 



The forcRoing comlensed statement of the ohjectivos of education 
mavhc hrieHy andj^rnphically summarized in the following table: 


SoriV./ fJUrimry thr m’m 0/ iAurntion . 


■ i 

of clHcicnry . 

* 

ft • 

|•5y^holrtgi^1^l outrr>nic5. 

A<lo*jir.tir j \ I AUllild«. 

'kiiowWgiv I tivl i*kilK V ^ 

1 

or viliil 

.Ml of llirw' miH'oinri*ar(' ial to each plum' 

* of ortirio'acy. 

V 1 illtllll 



Lvistiro or aviK'Hlioiiftl 


b. Moral <Uhl n'liKiouP 


l('may.hc» w^th while to iwint'^t that th^» first ^d fifth phases 
of elfieieney nliovo indicate »|ualities in the individual, while the 
sewml. thinl, am! fourth phases of clTiciency indicate ways of work- 
ing or functioning. Both physical anti' moral elllciency contribute 
lo”one s s*uccess in work, citizenship, and leisure. Some writers, 
therefore,. prefer to-in<lieate physical and moral elficiency as outcomes 
rather than as separate types of efliciency. 

The statement of the aim of education by the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secomlary Education adtls to the phases of ofli- 
ciency set forth above two dthers, viz, “worthy home memlyership” 
an<l ‘^command of the fundamental processes. There appears to 
bo lU) reason for these adilitions, however, except emphasis. It is 
evident that “wortliy home membership” is detinitely included in 
civic elliciency. Likewise, it is clear that “command of the fundo- 
inental proccsse.s” i.s insifred if the outcomes of knowl^ge, habits, 
and skill, and proper attitude.s are adef|uately established. 

A careful examination of the results demanded by the aim of train- 
ing for social efliciency shows that the elsential result emphasized by 
each of other earlier aims which are still urged by some is adequately 
ini'hided. The aim of equipping each tt^“oarn a living is definitely 
^ provided for under the pirr|X)se of training for vocatioiml efliciency. 
Tho^ knowledge” aim upon which many insist is clearly included in . 
the provBion made by the “speial efliciency ' aim for knowledge as 
^ne of the psychological outcomes that is essential. Those who insist 
that “culture” » the purpose of .all education find tliat the psycho- 
logical outcomes' demanded by the social elficiency aiin^guarantee 
the cultivation and refinement of, the individual as one result of the 
educative process... To the extent that ** discipline or general train- 
ing” may bo qchipved through educationr, we may expect that it 
will bo accomplished through the realization of the rich and varied 
- results proposed by the social efliciency aim. It is also evident that 
L the ^ of "building morid character” is fully induded in t|i« civic 
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nndlnioral phases of training for socijiJ ofTiciencv. 'Hu* foh*piing 
brief analysis seems to justify the ‘ so<’ial ellieieney ” aim of e«liica- 
tion j»s fully iiielusi-ve ami tuitM|uate. If its nM|uiromen|^s are realijiiHl 
as fully as |>ossil>le in the ei I unit ion of eaeh ehilil, lliose mor in the 
schools will he well e<|iii}>}MM| f<»r tluMluiit's^aml resfMmsihiliiies of life. 


— i - 

V. THE TEACHING STAFi?. 



W hen the junior hifjh schools wertM^stahlishe^l a considenihle mim- 
her of the teachers were certificated to u*aoh Only in elementarv 
scliools of jrrades 1 to inclusive. Sullicient (l|ne was {jiven for 
.ihosei who desinMi it to st‘<Mire re<;ulnr i>r s|MM*ial sei'ondary certificates, 
permit t.in>; them to teach iiMtlu' ninth frrade. The peneral |H»hcy now 
is to require the sM'ondary cert ilu ate. 

Since the (»i^ani/.ution in lt)l()-ll more than 2*»0 teachers have 
serv^wl these scho<ils. Of the 2o men and SS w'oiiien now in the 
junior high schools, t>nly :h'i have Imhmi here since their csiahlisltment. ' 
This shifting was due in large jneasjire to the h*w \niges pan) prior 
to ll)lS,^the result iM'ing an inahility to Jiold many of our la^st 
teachers. Since that lime, with the quaiificatiolis now requirei] and 
with the same salary scheilulo as the senior high sc-luad, 70 teachers 
have regular sec/mdary certificates with the e<|uivideiil of five yeaxa 
of codege work, .'U have spcwial seeoiulary certilicutes, 2 huVe the 
junior high-achuol certificates which require the ei|ui valent of two 
years of college work, and d have ehuneniary eertifientes oidy. .U1 
are sne<‘ialists in at least «mo subject.* Berkeley has develo|H»d and is 
retaining a group of teachers of the higluNt rank in ©flicieney and 
esprit lie corps. ‘ 

In u short lime (ho State teachers' colleges and the. universities will 
be able to meet the demand for teachers trained cs|>eciallv to eilucate 
pupHs.i>f aUolescenC age. • - 

Vfdr$ ttf rrperirnrf of junior Ji!gh-i^nA Uachrs of Jtrrhhij, Navrtnbrr, I9JJ. * 


^ 'Vearsnf fijirticod*. 

Number. 1 

I 

... • < 

Yc:in nf cxfterirnrr j 

1 

Lw than I ye?ir 

o| 

10 vmn . 



1 

IMo 11 yriifs...: 



. 7 1 

to 19 yrarm 

3y<v&rs... ^..r. 

. 3‘ 

21 yaarii mut ovct 


1 ; V 

Tolal 





Tyram 

’ e ■' 

ThrM»fo(ifihi \ 

SyeoTs 

[ s 1 

UfHliAn 

ayssKl^....., 

3 * 

Otk^fourih . 


1 i 





3 

' 19 
16 
31 

111 . 06 * 

6.90 

14.06 

21.30 


Ooo-hAlf of all tlio teachers io the juniojr hi|^h schools of Berkeley have had mors 
than 14.05 years of experience. One-fourth have had m^re than 21.3 years of exps: 
riencoi and three-fourths have had more than 6.9 years of experience. 
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CVrjipnition of tfoeherrof juriior hightrhool i*/ 




1 SufBbrr 
^ tuadini: 


ft «o rrautiers tA >jwlal U). 

p Junior Uig>i S« hiKfcl^Wiii'<^l lo subjects). 

K ilufulif V Irmnn Ary - 

T<»IA' • . . ► 


m 

SI 

2 

0 


111 


Smy-tl«n><« |MT »i in *«f all Oie too* Im w in iIm* junior Uit:li ocIom.I? ol^jp rkoloy bold 

n<(r«l»r ^H'oiidarv iiTuncaut*. 


VI. THE CURRICI LA. 

Tln‘ inany-linios-reviscKt ciirrinila now offer i\pport unity for ac«- 
doniio. ronmwreiiff, ami prevociitional iiKlustwul traini^. IfuJiio 
olil-ivpe firaniiniir shIiooI but ono oourso wn« given, wbirh in 

<litl not ini't't thonJioeds of those sent to school. Kliniination 
was' hcav v. uiul compiirntividy few reached the high J^'hool an«| a neg- 
ligible number the colleges. Introduclion.of the son-aUed special sub- 
jei ts of domestic and manual arts, freehand and mecbaiiical drawing, 
vocal and inslj[umenlal music had ..a tendency to bold soraovpupfla 
wlio'were not olherwisc interesled. Typing and stenography hav^ 
hebUheir place. .Some material formerly taught as geography is now 
taught iirthe social Science course, while tither portions have bwn ^ 

absorbed by the general si-ience course. 

The World War rovenle<rconditions of illiteracy and lack of physi- 
cal development so serious that Californyi raise<rthe required school 
ligc to 16 and the. part-time age ti> 18. This has put a heavy demand 
upon the junior high schools for differentiatied oou^ in industry, 

• with ailapjed courses in the three K s and citizenship. It has com- 
pelled a real democracy in education. Ej*ch pupil now has the opi>or- 
limit V to do what nature gave him the power to do. The combined 
curricula of the four Berkeley junior high schools follow, with a 
doltlled statement of the advanccraent^\ made in each subject since 
1910. ^ - 

1 Ot RSES OFKEUEI) IN THE JUNIOR HUJII S(’^001.^l, RERKEUEY. 


HEVEXTI/ GRAltE. 


At ADEMIC. 

riviodf 

Aril hift6tlo • 

•A 


kn% liomi* 

Arts, Inu^sirltil 

Dmvtinie, froe hjmd 1#7 

> 

Of^bTuphy, history, Hnrt. 

Mtuur *'" * i 

Physical r<diM*aUoQ 


COMMEBCIAL. 


Periods. 
5 


Axil htDOi-lc 

Arts, home 

Alts, iruUisIrtsl 

Drawing, frit* hand 

KtigUsh ; 

(;eography, history, civics • . . 

Music.....; 

rhysicml edac^Jlon 


2 

3 

5 

6 
ft 
2 

S-5 


1NDC8TR1AL. 

Periodi. 

Arithmcllc ««••••••■••••«•*.• A 

Arts, hoina ^ ® 

.Arts, industrial . . r., J ’ 

Drawing, friMJ hand L7 ft 

Drawing, nHxhaniral....*... 2 

Kngllsh, applied J 

Geography, hUlory, civics . ft 

Music •'••• J 

Phyicsl eduraikMi ft 


• Subject! ora flw f<» av« «.minuU^pMloda w«dily, «w»pt phyritol oduc^. » hk4» mu»f be glvw 
Ihisa tUnis and nuy be glvsn llvs tliDfli, ^ ^ 
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Band 2 

Cl anlenlng.,. ^ 2-^ 

French 5 

Latin • 5 

Orrhesfra f...T 2 

Prlntlni; 5 

Science 5 

Spanish 5 

Typings 3-5 

, Perunanship * 2 


Plano 1-2 

Violin 1-2 


Omoi^AL. 

Arts, home 2 

English, special 5 

French 5 

Latin 5 

Orchestra 2 

Printing iiii! 5 

Sdenoo 5 

Spanish 1 5 

Typing 3.5 

Penmanship. 2 

^ Private. 

Plano 1-2 

Violin 1-2 

Opportunity' CLi^ssEs. 


Band ) 

Arts, home ■ * 

Arts, industrial... ,!!!*"* | 

English, sriocial “ 5 

Gardening ‘’2^ 

Orchestra y.*‘ 2 

Science 5 

Penmanship. 2 
Typing 2 


Plano ' 

Violin 


The over-age ungraded are coached in work below the seventh grade. CouiBee 
are modified to suit their needfl and capacities. Subjecta in which they are up to 
grado may be taken witli the regular classes.” 


ACADEMIC. 

i 

Periods. 

Arithmetic L8 «5 

Elementary business ari t h- 
metlc T18 (high eighth).... .•> 

Arts, home 2 

Arts, industrial 2-6 

Drawing, free-hand LK 6 

English.. 5 

Geojpaphy^ history, civics . . 6 

Mu.de 2 

Physical education 3-6 


. EIGBTn GRADE. 

X • m 

COMMERaAL. 

Periods. 

Arithmef Ic L8 5 

Elementary business arith- 
metic lls J 5 

Arts, home 1 6 

Arts, lndiLstrlairT. .r' 6 

Drawing free-hand LK 6 

Kngllsh 6 

History, geography, civics... 6 

Music 2 

Physical education 3-6 


INDUSTRIAL. 

Periods. 

Arithmetic LS.. 5 

Elementary business arith- 
metic Hh 5 

Arts, home 10 

Arts7lndu.strlal.. 10 

Drawing free-hand Lk 6 

Kngli.<th, applied 5 

Ge^raphy, history, civics... i 

Music 2 

Pby.sical education 3-6 


Arts, homo.. 3 

Arts, industrial,. 3 

Band 2 

Drawing, jnechipical liH . . . . 6 

Orchestra 


Penmanship 2 

Science 6 

Stenography II8 6 

Typing ^5 


Optional. 

Arts, home 5 

Arts. indastriaL 6 

Band r. 2 

Drawing, mechanical 5 

English, special 5 

Orchestra 2 

Penmanship 2 

Science 6 

Stenography H 8..., 6 

Typing 

Phivatb. 


Band 2 

Drawing, mechanical Hs.... 5 

FIngIfsh, special 5 

Gardening 2-6 

Orchestra 2 

Penmanship 2 

Science 6 

•Typing 3-6 


PlMio 1-2 I Plano 1 1-2 I Piano 1-2 

Violin I... 1-2 1 Violin 1-2I vioiin:::::::^^^^^^^^ {.2 

When the best interests of a pupil demand it, he should be excused from subjecta 
in which he has no power to accomplish, and bo required to succeed in work which 
he can do. • , 

jVINTIf GRADE. 


ACADEMIC. 


lie.-"'. 


Periods. 

Algebra 6 

English.. 6 

Music 2 

Physical ednoatlon 3 


COMMERaAL. 


Periods. 

Arithmetic, business 5 

Bookkeeping H9 10 

English, commercial 6 

Music. 2 

Physclal ^ucatlon 3 


Periods. 

Arithmetic, applied 6 

Bogkkoeplng H9 10 

English, apnllod ' 6 

Arts, home (cooking) 10 

Artsr Industrial (sewing).... 10 
Drawing, me(!hanlcal...^... 6-10. 

Arts, industrial 6-10 

Music 8. 

PbyslCi^f^Bcation 2 

> Subject are given for five 40-minute periods weekly, except phyilcal education, whk^b most be flveo 
three Umoa and may be given five times. 
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the curbicula. 


Arts, home L# (low ninth). . . 10 

honio “ 

Aksjindusiilai. - 

Btiid....- — ? 

Drawing, free-nana-......-.- o 

Drawing, mechanical 5 

English, special .....••••>>«» « 

French \ 

Ei5torv,ancienl % o 

Uonie>mlldingL9.4 n 

la!ln 5 

Orrhes’ra j 

Prlnunis r--, “ 

Science « 

Spanish.. " 

Styiography J 

” 


Optional. 

Alts, home L9 10 

Alts, home 110 ^ 

Arts, industrial 5-10 

fiaod. • B *•«.. a ^ 

-Drawirtg, free-hand 5 

Drawing, mechanicaj- 5 

f*.Qglish, special •aaa«aa^,,^a«aa 5 

French 5 

History, ancient 5 

Homebuilding 5 

Latin 5 

Orchestra * 

PrlnUng 5 

Science 5 

Spanish 5 

Stenography ' — 5 

Typing 

Private. 


Band J 

Drawing, free-hand 5 

English, special 5 

Home building L9 5 

Music J 

Orchestra - * 

Printing..:..: 5 

Science 5 

Typing 


Plano ... 
Violin... 


2 I Plano..: 

2 I V ioiin 


2 I Plano .... 
2l VloUn.... 


.. 2 

.. 2 


When the best interests of a pupil demanc^ it, he should be excused from My sub- 
* ject in which he has no power to accomplish, and bo required to succeed in work 
which ho can do. Four solids or equivaleoli are requiredr A fifth is permitted for 

rtioDg students. ; - , physical EDUCATION.’ 


Of the subjects.offered in the junior high'sehool, physical education 
is first in importance. It has been thought through and demonstrated 
in all its phases; both in tlijs country and in Europe. The records of 
pliysical inefficiency that shocked us under the stilective draft will 
never be repeated. Wo now givo 40 minutes daily to liealth develop- 
ment, as against 10 minutes in 1910. Wc are well equipped with 
gtTnnasmms with hot and cold showers and lockers; we have access to 
play fields, and there are good prospects for “the old swimming hole.” 
In suitable attire our boys and girls are now using tho big muscle 
activities in plays and games, designed to .develop vigorous, virile, 
physical young manhood and womanhood. For children Avho are 
deformed or wl\o have not reached a normal standard there arc spe- 
cial corrective exercises. Lal>orq/ory instruction is given in first aid, 
and problems in hygiene and sanitation are answered in classes or 
individually as thesituatioh may require. Tlio nutrition classes main- 
tainoihin conjunction with household science care for those who are 
underweight by reason of sickness or lack of nourishment, the actual 
expense except for indigents being borne by the pupil. 


MATHEMATICS. 

In aritlimotic the* aim is to teacl aH pupils to think in mathemat- 
ical terms, accurately,' and with reasonable spee^.* The content of 
'tlie c(^rse is selected on the basis of utility. Only those topics and 
the problems growing put of them dealing with the immediate inter- 
ests of the frtipils, or which will he of practical value in the activities 
which the great majority ate to pursue, have any place. More than 
one-third of the matorkil formerly taught has been discarded as useless, 
. and in its place a course in elementary businws, procedure has boeu 
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substituted. Tliis 4s followed by a choice of algebra, commercial 
aritlimetic, and bookkeeping. A savings department in conrfection 
M-;ith onq of the local banks acquaints the pupils with many business 
forms and emphasizes tlu*ift. For certain classes of pupils a general 
mathematics training js under consideration. There should he a 
further development of the practical application of mathematics to 
shop problems, partioularU’ in the ninth year. 






- ENGLISH. 

Our national speecli is largely a babel to \mJM all the nations of 
the eatth are .still contributing. Foreign*" bo nlBy«l their children, 

drawn fronfunore than 30 nations, are daily tradjniting into a meager 
work-a-day English comparisons of the habits, customs, iileals, train- 
ings, and experiences of their homelands with’ what they fin<l here. 

Communieiation and transportation lend variety to but do not fix 
habits of speech. Our national distaste for traditions and soci^ 
heritages which are not in accord with*H^’( genius of our institutions 
affects ounaetjons, arousing opposition oven in oui* very youtti. Our 
children 4ikewise imittitc their elders in an insatiahle desire to e.xpresa 
^he hurry-up of ideas. They seek novelty rather than clarity. They 
demand fi!eedom to e.xpress, whether they have the necessary prep- 
aration fo/aiT orderly# procession of thought or not. 

Tjie confused adult meets the strange jumble-language of the news- ’ 
paper, screjan, phonograph, the daily static of the industries, sports, ' 
the street, the catch-art phrase of advertising, the ponderous verbiage 
of ritualistic societies, the low comedy of the stago/apd to a lessening 
degree the refining influences of the church. These and many more 
contribute to our expreasivo but ofttimes inelegant vcrnticuhup. The 
elementary school may only hope to supplement the mother and other 
associates of tire child in coping with this problem. .... 

The junior high schools have developed a content arid made a 
seCious effort to change teaching methods to meet th^ conditions 
indicated. 

We may liken the instruction in linglish given before 1910 to pupils' 
above the sixth grade to the stcatiy pouring of a concrete foundation 
of grammar, upon which were erected fijrms of chilled expn«sion 
which rendered the possessor thereof ridiculously' conscious that his 
school language was that of sejne one else. 

. Contrast this with the present, when the groat majority of our 
junior high school pupils have the urge and joy of oral and written 
expression, when grammer is used only to shape the rapidly growing 
language tree whicli is already beginning to bear good fruit because 
it is rooted in the pupil’s own broadening life activities. , 

, The first courses offered in the junior high schools of Berkeley 
were largely suggested by the highly trained and long-experienced ' 

■ ■ . A v ^ , *’ '/ . . - v 
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teachers of the senior high school. Under such leadership there was 
a great effort made to correlate English and history upon a logical 
and chronological basis. While many of the time-proven classics 
found refuge tempbrarUy in these lower schools, the modern psycho- 
logical atthck has had its way here also, and they have since been 

largely discontinued. ^ , 

"The aim of education is social efficiency.” Our present course 

has been prepared with a two-fold purpose— the study of -English 
' in itself as a means of growth and efficiency, and the correlation of 
English with other subjects as an aid in accomplishing the desu*ed 

end of education. . 

Oral composition consists in the reproduction of current events, 
", stories, sim'ple debates on opportune subjects, book reports, parh^ 
mentary practice, and in dramatization of scenes from books read. 
Pupils are encouraged to select the poems or orations that appeal to 
them. On spdcial days some one selection is recited by the entire 
sclmol in concert. Tlie Gettysburg Address is an example of this 
unity in uplifting American ideals. In connection with the music 
department,' it is quite the custom to coach those with ability in 
production of standard operas. Correlated with this work are the 
. many plays given for. entertainment of classmates or the benefit of 
the community. Each school has given much time to Shakespeare. 
* The semiamftial play evidences the best the school can produce. 

The difficulties in dramatization that have been overcome m the 
various schools are well illustrated by thee.xperiences of the Garfield 
School : A . 


The productioirof the ttret plays was jjr^lly handicapped by lack of the simpleefc 
needful devices for successful staging. Now, through the united efforts of the various 
school ilepartments of art. music, sewing, physical educaUon, manual arts, and 
4:ngliBh, the play has become a project of real interest to the pupils.ii 
' Portraits of famous actors and actresses in the various characters are brought to 
cinsB, ami their costumes are studied by the art, English, and sewing classes. • 
Sketches are made. These arc discussed in tlpsses and then turned oyer to th« 
girls in sewing, who design thc^costumes. There ih no effort at richn^ of 
but patrons have freely praised the delightful color harmony and the good inw 
ihowh in the costumes made from materials simulating the richer apparel of t 
theater. To get the desired coloA, the cl« dyes the cloth. Some very xnterosting 

effects have been achieved. ... l f . 1 ... k ..ma- 

in this manner our Shakespearean wardrobe has grown untd sh^ for the home- 
spun, slippers for the fairies, boots for. Mr. Toby, ah ass's heart for Bottom, and even 
plumed helmets hnd steel armor for Roman soldiers h^vo been mo<le. 

.. The result of all this is that pupils are freer in taking part in dramatics. Bach 
one in the class takes pride in participating In acting, sin^g, dancing. Boying, 
decorating, lighting, stage setting. This expetienco and trainmg euablw them.to 
enjoy and often to be selected for the annual Shakespearean production of the 
, Berkeley High School I * 

In lettew, real or imaginary, original stories .or reproduction of 
stories, ’descriptions of persons, places, objects, animate; ^lelures. 
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visits to factories, public buildings, museums, parks, and other places 
of interest, the paragraph, and later the outline, is developed. 

Short character sketches of real or imaginary persons, short poems j 
or limericks, paraphi%ses of simple poems, short conversations or 
dialogues, reports of assembly meetings, e.«ipecially of tfie addresses 
given so frequently upon idealistic or vocational topics, business 
letters, all those furnish material through which are developed the 
forms of prose discourse, narration, description, exposition, and 
argumentation. The school has such a direct relation to the com- 
munity, State, and Nation, the Red Cro.ss so binds it to the world at i 
l^ge, some motive is always uppermost to induce clarity ami con- 
ciseness of expression. The recent’ emphasis upon this work is no 
doubt due to the highly trained teachers who are primarily iptercsted 
in the subject of English. 

The grammar is taught largely as the iu*e<l arises m oral and ' 
written composition. 

Theyratnmar worth teaching iH tho f^remmar of uso, iho grammar which incrca.sea 
the social efficiency of the individual. It is important to remember that an adequate 
body of lanfniafto habits and skills should be built up, havinft their foundation in 
the past experiences of the in<lividual. 

In literature the essential object is so to appeal to the developing sensibilities of 
early adolesccnse as to load to ea-jer and appreciative readin*; of books of as hich an 
order ah is possible l»r the Riven individual. 

, /• 

'1 his is for tho purpose, of both, the pre.sont and the future develop- 
ment of the character and tho formation of the habit of turning to ’ 
good books for companionship in hours of leisure. 

There is a regular course so rich in content that the teacher is in a 
position to choose different .selections for class work, and the individ- 
ual pupil is permitted to choose from long lists the books he will 
read or the poems he wishes to remember. A parallel course is given 
in grades 7 and 8 for thoSe who are not capable of deriving full ben- 
efit from the regular course. The teacher may suppleippnt tho course 
with material from the regular course, according to the ability and 
needs of the individual classes. ’ ‘ 

In the ninth year the commercial course is intended for those 
pupils j^o are planning for a business career, but other groups of 
pupils ^^^cAubstitute this course or a ra^idification of it for the regu- 
lar coiu^,^f .their tastes and abilities indicate that they would derive 
more benefit from it. 

Each school makes good use of magazines and weeklies. ' In some 
the study of tha Literary Digest^ is offered in the oral English work 
of the eighth and ninth ^ades.’ This work is of prime importance 
to pupils at this age and is an eye opener on the affairs of the world. 

No one will deny that the surest ro^ to a safe democracy is enlight- 
enment on ^airs of tho day^. , , 
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It will be observed that the courses in Euglish make provision for 
every type of student in the juniov high school. It is thus possible 
to broaden the training of the brilliant student as well as to require 
a high standard. Pupils with less capacity have courses modified to 
iffortl them opportunity to succeed. 

SCIENCE. 

V Science in the seventh and eighth grades Is offered extensively 
rather than intensively. The pupil becomes familiar with the phe- 
nomena of everyday life, especially those of his home. He is taught 
to observe them and to learn natural laws governing them, through 
individual projects and through explorations in broader fields by the 
class under the teacher's directions. In Addition to a wide g^tral 
culture, he is able to apply much that h« learns to the life that he is 
living, he gains a perspective by which he is able to choose the par- 
ticular field in which he evidences interest and ability, and, finally, 
he is better prepared for the further study of the branch of science 
he may select. 

The laws governing air, water, and heat, and their application to 
the life of the individual, why he must breathe pure air, its relation 
to health, some of the defenses of science against disease, the necessity 
for t he use of water, the necessary provision of it, the way in which 
nature supplies it, its actltm in the making and removal of the soil — 
all these must be understooikif the citizen is to live intelligently. 

The need of food by plants aqd animald, the foods best adapts for 
the growth and repair of the l^odjQ the organs of digestion, and the ^ 
circulation of t he blood arfe ^taught by the laboratory process. The 
proper preparation of clean wholesome^od is dwelt upon, and the 
re.‘;ponsibility of those civic officials who guard the food supply is 
i(ieuli/ed. . . 

Man’s control over the forces of nature introduces him to other 
worlds than ours. 

The building and heating of our homes furnishes a desirable moti- 
vation. Clothing and its care open many scientific processes. 

The mechanical advantages of the machines about him, communi- 
cation, and the inventions that have made it instantaneous, are 
studied. The importance of transportation, in enabling man to sup- 
ply his needs, and the underlying principles that have made cooper- 
ation possible between all the races of man, are ehown him. 

The origin and the betterment of life are observed .through the 
seed and the egg. 

• Throughout tile course there is a close correlation in health studies 
with the physical education department and in tbe .construction.of • 
machines for power or the application of electricity and gas to th<jT 
manual arts. < .The„girls* instruction in chemistry functions in . the 
testing of clothing which is done in the household arts classes. 
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I ’ The dearth of properly trained Wience teachers and the lack of 
properly equipped laboratoriMha/e made progress in this subject' 
n^^sarily slow. For mailyoTtne junior high-school pupils, a full 
three-year course shouldAe oflfeMd..--''The goal should be a further 
study of community, StMe, and national problems in the light of 
everyday science, esf^cially the biological phase. 

. - When the junior high schools fully meet their obligation in this sug- 

gested general science field the student will go to the sermir high 
- school able to do intensive work of a high character in the particular 
branch of the subject which compels his interest. 

HISTORY. 

When the intermediate schools were first established an effort was 
ma^e to develop a course in Pacific coast history and .world problems. * 
This was meant to include community civics. It was discontinue 
after several years’ trial because much of the material in history was 
treated .too extensively. Sufficient preparation had not been given ' 
to the revision of community hygiene and civics. There was more 
demand for a general course in ancient arid medieval history. With 
the exception of |he Pacific coast history this course has been ab- 
sorbed by the eighth-grade courses in civics and science. • 

The chief aim of the coureea now given in the United Statca hietory; civim, 
ancient medieval history is to so prepare the student that he can take his place 
in all his businoM, social, and civic contacts as an intelligent, judicious, honc-si, 
active American citizen. This aim bears with it the objectives necessary to remem- 
ber during the processes of his development, so that each pupil may realize the 
induence of the early periods upon the later periods, recognize the depth which the 
present owes to the pasti respect the efforts of mankind, know the forces with which 
he is surrounded, and appreciate the deeds of the noble men and women who have 
begun the work he must carry on. ^ 

As a measurement of good citizenship it is used to develop judg- 
ment and proportion m attacking present-day problems by the 
‘ laboratory method through current events. City and county offices 
are visited, and government is s6gn in actual operation. Pupils are 
taught that they am citizens led to the daily per- 
» formance of their duties^awiyaiL- as Wffed in the enjoyment and 
exercise of the rights and privileges of an American citizen. It is 
the habit of meeting his obligations as they occur that develops the 
right-minded, active citizen. Student activities lend themselv’es as 
agencies of power M’hich may be ^trusted to the pupils. , By means 
.of these they are able to find themselves. 

LANGUAGES. 

■ 

Latin, French, and Spanish are elective in the seventh, eighth, and ‘ 
ninth grades. If taken the fid| .time, 
gr^uation from high s^ool. 

i i ■ wi. ■ «i^v— h ..I,., 


two units of credit arirgiven 
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The younger pupils are not so self-conscious; they acquire foreign pronunciations 
more rapidly; they have more fretMlom in convcrHation and other oral work; forms 
and vocabularies an* maateriMl more thoroiichljr; the' work is made more interwtiiig 
by the introducUon of rnalches, ijaraes. su.ries, plays, toys, dramatization, dialoguss. 
and A foundation is laid for better langnaf^*e work in the senior high scho^ 

<)\ c*r 50 pcF cent of the jtinipr liigh school pupils get credit in some 
lan^iiugo. No doubt the many students in lierkcley who plan to 
enter the professions through eoilege have a great advantage in ^ing 
able to carry n foreign language for the si.\ years of the junior and 
senior liigh schools. 

TYPING. . ^ 

Typing is taught in tlireo schools. ' It Is one of the finding” 
courses. Those Who complete this course are intending to make use 
of it a.s students or to further prepare themselves as secretaries or 
typists in a business capacity. This work has been well organized 
in the past three ye^, and very good results are being obtained. 

The school paper is stenciled and duplicated in the Burbank 'School. 
Mechanical work, such as typing, may well be done in the 'junior 
high school.! leaving to the senior high school training in the broad- 
ening subjects t)f commercial law, economics, and citizeusliip. 

' * STENOGRAPHY. 

Stenography is dso offered in the eighth and ninth grades as a 
‘•finding course.” Tho.se with average ability succeed in doing aWbut 
half the worji required to becoriie a competent stenographer;, those • 
with le^ abi^ty usually discontinue this subject. Hero, as in typing, 
an earlier opportunity to do this work permits the student to a(K 
vunce to more e.xtcnsive and l?roader courses during liis later school 
hfc and thus jbetter to prepare liimself for actual business. ' 

ART. 

. I ^ 

Art is designed to develop in the pupil the capacity to recognize, 
the skill to express, and *the desire to select beautiful surroundings. * 
In order th^at future generations may* have higher ideals in the 
control of their enviroivmcnt, it is necessary to inculcate in the chil- 
dren of to-(Iay more desire for and enjoyment of the beautiful in 
nature, in fine art, and in'tho industries. 

To train the children to be sensitive to the harmonies that distin- 
^ish the beau iful from the ugly or commonplace in their surround*- 
ings, it isneces! ary to so organize our school work that children may 
have opportunities of c.xpressing art in all the regular activities in 
which art shouljil function. 

Dr. Frederick^ljonser says: 

^ If wo expect to develop an appreciation of good design in clothing, we must' • 
have projecta iq ileeign ae applied to clothing; for appreciation of deeigntin homes, 
prolecte in design as applied to homes; for appreciation in china and' other pottery, 
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proje^ in design as applied to china and other pottery. We c«n not teaqft abstract 
principles of design to children and expect them to maka’application of these prin- 
ciples for themselves’ to the x-arious constructions in which they are required. 

, In the junior high school particularly soi^o pupils should be given 
^eater opportunity to satisfy their crying for art expression and to 
develop latent talent; some should have units of art work with oc- 
cupational significance — all should have art of some type4ijir appre- 
ciation; and courses should be so planned that work links up with 
every student’s interest.' 

In Berkeley, we are looking fonvard to the above plan. ‘ Already 
a good beginning has been made. In all the junior liigh schools some 
phases of art crafts, such as basketry, bookbinding, and pottery, are 
carried on in a limited way. 

Within the next few years we hope to be able to offer to smaller 
groups than we now have units of work that more nearly meet the 
various interests of students. Some of the courses now being con- 
sidered for thpse interested in the fine arts are special drawing classes, 
modeling, art appreciation. 

Coi^es being planned for those who wish particularly to have work 
that will give them an introduction to the part art should play in 
the industries are camera art, pottery and art cement, buokinakin^H 
and repairing, art for. the printer, poster or advertising, designil^^ 
and weaving, w’indow trimming. 


MUSIC. 

The course in music recognizes that no education is complete with- 
out music. The large number of people engaged in the profession of 
music, the.vast numbers attendant upon musical occ^ions, and the 
ever-increasing sums of money spent annually in the United States 
evidence a universal desire for the knowledge of jt. 

By nature music makes a demand upon and develops the physical, 
j . mental, and spiritual attributes of man, and establishes a balance 
between them. 

It has possibilities of stimulating culture and refinement in the 
individual, diligence and active interest in the life of the school and 
j community. 

r It has power to stimulate and to promote .social fjualities above 
any other subject of the school curriculum. 

Music is all-persuasive and can be made a great pow’er in the devel- 
opment of proper school discipline and necessary school unity. 

The inclu^on of music in a curriculum on an e<iuality with other 
school subjects does not overcrowd the curricdlum, ^t is the means 
of putting life and spirit into other.school subjects, n tends to enrich 
every phase of school life; it promotes happiness and created a desire 
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I its complement in other school subjects ; it gives new life to 
ings and makes real and near at hand those things that were 
wn and far-away. 

cation is not merely an accumulation of knowledge, not 
the training of a well-disciplined mind, but is a training in 
prcfiation and understanding of things worth while. 
y children have not only bovn awakened to greater activity in 
whool subjects through music, but they have been kept in 
longer and have been more regular in attendance, 
union of school wjth life outside is the niilleniuni sought by 
niinent educators to-da}*. Music is one of the strongest “tib- 
rith the home and outside life. 

lany children are forced to drop out of school at the end of 
fie, a knowledge of the best music must bo giyen; the spc<^ial 
ind aptitudes of each chibi must be recognized and considered, 
y pupil in this cycle is enrolled in the vocal work, and many 
oiled in some pha«e of the instrumental work. As there jiro 
lasses of artists in music— the creator, the interpreter, and the 
this course aims to educate each to hLs highest tlevelopment. 
le vocal work care is given the voice in the singing, of h3nuns, 
jum auAgs, ballads, art songs, patriotic and national songs, selections 
from opera and oratoric singing in ma.ss, by class, group, or individual. 

In instrumental work op|>ortunity is given to play in bands, orcht>s- 
trjus, smaller ensembles, and on single instrument, while free instruc- 
tion may be had on brasses and reeds, and for a small fee on strings 
and piano. 

By the use of pianos, piano players, church organs, victrolas, orches- 
tras, bands, .solo instruments, the school's own efforts, meeting artists, 
young people's concerts (including the San Francisco Symphony),’ 
outside programs, pupils constantly have an opportunity to hear 
goofl music. 

Theory is given as u practical application of the problems found 
in all school music— vocal and instrumental, to interpret what ia 
written by others; to analyze rhythmic, melodic, and harmonic con- 
tent; to put into composition one's own ideas; and to intensify one's 
appreciation. 

Sight singingds. experienced. Even though eight singing is not the 
end or aim of music education, a reaspnable capacity should be ex- 
I»cted. Pupils should be able to sfrig in one, two, three, or four, 
simple voice music with words or syllables (as a unit of measurement) 

I or without accompaniment, and with a superior <|uality of interest, 
joy, and interpretation. This is secured not by a dry process of insist- 
ing upon exact detail involving much repetition, but by a greater 
• amount of new material involving the same problems. 
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Incidental history is followed to show that music has been an 
expression of nil i)eoples. of ail times, id* ail climes. .(Vn investigation, 
is made into the music of the community. — 

A talented pupil who wishes to continue his study under his pri- 
vate teac. er outside of school in the npplic4l inusic' may do .so and 
receive credit for it. Thus the press of the ciirficulum is relievinl, 
and he may spend more time in practice and less time in study on 
unnecessary subjects. , • * 

It wouhl he a.sad thing that, after all. the pupils could not give 
service to their community; therefore cooperation with njunicipal 
and community interest is heartily entcrt*d into by all. 

Summing up the course, .some phase of music is presented to the 
limited child, enahling him to unfold; to the nverag«* chiitj. enabling 
him to enrich his exptTience; to the talented child; enabling him to 
recognize and enlarge liis talents. - ’ • ' 


HOME E(X)NOMlt^.. * ■ . 

Home economics bear such a close relathjn.ship to the home and 
’the community that the scope of the work has been e.xtemled to 
Coverldl the requirements, of the average -Vnierican home anti to meet 
I ^ many community problems. Cooking, home nursing, household 
^ management, laundering, care of children, sewing, rug and scarf. 
* weavings prevocational dressmaking, and millinery are subjects 
,taught(in the home economics department, 'and the w'ork- reaches a 
high anti economical standard. Tho costumes for many school plays 
^ ore designed and matle in the tlepai;tment. Some atltlitional training' 
may bo acquiretl in (he Ifineh room of one of the schools in quantity 
cooking, while in another quantity cooking experience is given by 
’-having groups of four each day prepare the teachers' lunch during 
the regular cooking pt'riod. 

Home ecooomitts in scIiuuIb can never teach a girl all bIic will need u» know as an 
.• administratof of heir<»wn home, but it ehniild and can cstabliRh a rojj>ect for home 

inakinjt, keener interest in the home, ri«ht ht-alth Imbils, habits of ncatnoes. a^ood 
degree of akill in tmlinary boiiaebold operations, a spirit of hclpfulncas, and ideals 
and ataddards of a hcathful and satisfactory family life. 


Through social-service projects the Berkeley Welfare Society and 
the Junior Red Cro.ss are recipients annually of many garments made 
by thh household arts pupils, while the household science furnishes 
large quantities of jam, jellies, afcid other delicacies. 

... \ 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS. ' 




The former type of manual training for boys in grammar schools 
consisted -almost exclusively pf woodwork. In the Berkeley junior 
high school shops tho industrial course now includes opportunities 
for prevocational training in niachine shop, electric .shop, radio. 


•fi'r-'-'' 
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cabineliuaking, auto operation ami repair, sheet^metal work, pipe-, 
titling, printing, cement work, shoe repair, elementary plumbing, 
home and school repair service, <lrafting. blue 'printing, designing, 
wicker furnittire, hicy^ repair, anti painting. The rhinior Red Ooss 
and other cliaritv organizations receiv e thousands of to\*s from this 
depart ineiit each y«‘ar for free tlistrihutum'tt) |)oor children. The 
v<a'iilit>Dni counseittr Mippli>mcn(s these activities by developing 
eliaris wliic.h slunv facts ns tt» the |>erinaneney t>f various vtwations. 
«.(ea«Tmcss of employ meirt. salurie.s paitl, immlver employed, aud 
up|M)rt unities to he hud. ' 

rids tyiH’ of “ prev(K‘ati(|nal intiustrial” work .sim*ijis to ju.stify it- 
self and is recei-ying nmre tinie in the junior high-sclu>ol program. 
.Many schtioU are giving an hour or more each day for boys to secure 
llu‘.se exfxvsure e.v|>eriences. If thi.s plan succmls in retlucing the 
number of “ iuislits ” and materiallv' aitls Imvs in earlier and wiser 
choice of vocation's and training courses, it will he one .of the signifi- 
nuit ctintrihutious of the junior high-school organization to the edu- 
cational program. 

The junior high seluxtls were organiztsi in order to broatlen the 
course of stmly offered to pupils in the seventh and eighth grades and 
to bridge over the gap that existed hetwwm the eighth and ninth 
grades. Its purpose vvias t<» hold all pupils in school until (ho senior 
high-school course woukl he completed by giving the younger pupils 
tr |)ocp into such fields as the modern languages ami science, which 
had formerly been reserved for tho senior high school alone. 

• Tho results were encouraging, but there seemed a net'd for some- 
thing more; many pupils still failed to complete the senior high-school 
courses; the School tvas still unahlo to pre.vent a large number from 
drifting into tho “ blind alley ” methml of finding a place in the world 
of work and indusfry. , , 

I'he Edison Junior High School made a' stmly of the facts concern- 
ing the number of its pupils who do not coinpleto the full high-school 
course or wbo do not go to the university. The data gathered shoW^ed 
that only 16 per cent of the Edison pupils continued on to the univer- 
sity; that 84 jK^r cent went no further than the senior high school, 
an<l many failed to comp^^to that course. • - 

Other data covering ml Berkeley showed that, out of 910 pupils 
entering the low seventn grade, only 287 completed the twelfth grade, 
Tho figurds of those completing the various grades were as follows: 


Sovehth pradc. . * . 910 

Eighth grade ./. 833 

Ninth'gradc.. ! 697 


Tenth grade... 678 

Eioventh grade 404' 

Twelfth grade. 287 


Jiuch studios inducted by Mr. H. H. Glessner, principal of the 
Edison Junior High School; Mr. J. T.. Preston, pnncipal of the Bur- 
'bank Junior Higfa„ School; wd Mr. W. W, Patty, director of voca: 
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tional <Mliicntion. not only coi\vinc<*(l llioni of an unusual n«*«l for 
special emphasis on prcvoc1»ti.>miI work at (bo Ktlison and Burbank 
Schools hut also enabled them to so present these lu'eds to Supt. 1|. j 
B. Wilson afid the lK)anl of eilucaiinn that new pn'vocathttial indus- 
trial buildinp> were, erected at lx>th these schools. IC.vtensioi. tithe 
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number of kinds of sho|yvork offered hove* also been made at the 
Garfield anti W ilia rd Junior High Schools. (Sdme what si miliar pro* 
vuions are made for prevocational work in home economics, agricul* 
comme^^ muaic; art, and ^profesaioi^ subjects.)^ 
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Tho general aims and purposes of (hoso^diops is (o give the boy a 
<jon)[n>U(Mi s<’t of cxiwienoes in a selwtwl group of occtipations in order 
that,. ( I ) he may have a basis of determining whether or not he wishes 
to pursue further a more intensive training in any one of the iireupa* 
tions experieneet! : and (L*) he may from lirst-hand ex|M‘rience gain 
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^ The length of £he school year is 40 weeks, rlivided into a fall 
^ semester of 19 weeks and a spring semtster of 21 weeks. ^Tho length 
of a period of instruction is 40 miJfutes. • Shopwork is coinpulsory ! 
for all hoys in the Seventh and eighth grades.^ Nihth year shopwork 
» is elective. The number of shops is 10. _ The average number of 
weeks* for each sliop course is 10. # 

The shop building at Edison Junior High School was constructed, 
as a separate unit to the school, at a cost of $20,000. It is a brick 
building, of the factory type. Tlic various shops— sec the floor plan 
as shown in efit— are separated from each other by low partitiobs- ' 
approximately 5 feet high. This .enables the boys to observe the 
work of' the various departmental aiid to feel free to consult with one 
another concerning the project in'question. It also aids the instruc- 
tor, who supervuses: tlirpe different .shops, in keeping, closer tab on 
, the work" for which he is directly responsible. The printing, general 
science, and mechanical drawing departments^ however, are sepa- 
rated from^the other shops by glass partitions, owing to the natufe of 
work done in these departments. ' 

The number of pupils assigned to any. one shop at a time is limited 
to 10. Each group has ifs own student foreman, carefully selected 
for his -adaptability,, and especially trained foi'^fie particular shop to 
^ which he. has been assigned. 

The equipment for the entire shop plant is valued at approximately 
*$14,000. Additional equipmei^t will -Be required from time to time, • 
hut it is the plah of the school to construct much of this in the 
shops,, thereby training the boys as useful, practical,' and independ- 
ent workers. , ' 

The teaching, force in the Edl^jj^i Prevpcational Shop Building 
' includes a librarian and vocational guide; a science teacher;.a teacher ’ 
of mechanical drawing, woodwork, and electricity; a teacher of auto 

• mechanjes, machine shorn pluinbiDg, and sheet metal; and a teacher ^ 
> of printing and bookbinding. « 

The teacher of academic subjects and the vocational counselor and 
Ubrarian are combined,. As vocational guide, the first duty of the 
counselor is to make a case study of the individual at hand. In this 



study is included his 'tentative vocational choice, his parents’ ambi- 
4 tions for hinj, his interests in and out of school, his abihties, his intel- 
ligence data, and his general scllool standing. • • 

; ^ As libraijai^ ’ the counselor is responsible for the^l^chase and 
maintenance of the shop library. She cooperates with the shop 
instructors. She learns what each is attempting to- accomplish in 
his ■* departoent and furnishes jading material that Will meet his 
•• needs. Tne counselor must alko.keep a record of the reading done 

when the pppoftunity offers, suggest bookff in 
, of work in' which he seems oimst intereked. * The interest. 
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which a pu^Q evidenbos .along certain linea in his library reading is 
iuede a part of his case study. *, ' . 

The grade assiniment and time allotment of industrial shop coutsm 
foUow: ' V 

Low seven^ grade — I Weeks. 

Mechamoal dAiwing, sketching, blae-piint reading ; 10 

Printing and bo^binding. 10 

High seventh grade — 

Electricity and radio •. 10 

Woodworking : 10 

Low eightbigrade— 

PIumbMg and sheet metal.. 10 

klachineshop 10 

High eighth grade — 

Auto mechanics j..... 20 

Ninth grade — * ' * . • . - 

In the ninth grade the pupil Inay elect mechanical drawing, printing, auto 
repair, cabinet making, or electricity, including radio. 

♦ 

The method used in each subject presentation is the same. The , 
pupil is given ah “ exposure'” to a controlled and selected set of 
experiences representative of the industry in question. He works 
out projects. He list^s^to lectures. Hei^kee trips to near>by 
factories, shops, ahd stores. He a^uires a viewpoint of the industry 
he is studying.-^- Since the primaryi. object eff the shop is, not training 
for a vocation, the teaching of those processes*that lead to the acquire* 
’ment of skill is not stressed. However, an effort is' made to keep 
the work at as high, a level of skill as possible. 


Vlt. THE BURBANK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

The San Pablo, Ayenue Schpol, since renamed the Franklin, was 
the first grammaf school in Berj^eley. Its traditions for more than 
^40 years were those ofv^the usual ungraded American country, school. 
Later it has been serving the needs of a cosmopolitan community, 
where QO por cent of the pupils are foreign bom or children of the 
fpreig^ bora. With 30 jor more nationalities represented, a great pro- 
portion of whom are illTteratey few of the students made any serious 
attempt to complete the grammarl school, ip!i,d only occasionally did 
one enter the high school. 

The careful reorganization, grading, and departmentalization of the 
school under Principal Oeorgo p/i^rulff in 1905 set new standards 
of accomplishment, but'the strictiy academic character of the course 
required did not hold the majority of the pupijs beyond the fif^ grade, 
.^pbpj^y the Boys. / ^ v ' ' 

; ^ pKMton took chafrge in 1006, the school began the 
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i^reatioD there grew a conscious solidarity of school and community 
interests. \V ith a strong faculty whose tenure was certain, the stand* 
ards of scholarship were gradually raised, and the school for the first 
* time competed with its fellow grammar schools in athletics and 
debates, and united with th^ in vocal and instrumental music, as 
well as made direct contribution to civic advancement. The influx 
of pupils cause<l by the great disaster in San Francisco doubled the 
enrollment. 

The bamshment of saloons Faulted in the material betterment of 
many families, and the conse(|uent regular attendance of many addi- 
tional children. Domestic and manual arts introduced under Supt. 

S. p. Waterman in 1907 interested and kept many “hand-thinking" 
children in school. The rewriting of* the various courses under Supt 
F. F ..Bunker in 1908 brought in new material that.*ppealed to some, 
but nori^cal improvement occurred until the establishment of the 
intermediate system in Augustr^ll. Then the extension of domestic 
, and manual arts and the addition)! commercial and other subjects held 
the majority of the pupils through the ninth year, cheerfully conscious 
of a worthwhile educational progress. 

From 1911 to 1916 the Franklin School of nine grades, in common 
with the other intermediate schools, struggled against heavy odds. 
The plant was unsuited for anything except’ academic work; cl^ 
rooms were overCTowded; it was impossible to separate the younger 
pupils from tbs' older group ; there was small space and no equipment’ 
for physical education; the school was charting its way in some new 
> and untried courses; there wore at times violent reactions against the 
whole intermediate experiment; but in the main the school justified 
the new departure from tradition through its product, the alumni. 

When the school i^ved to its new building on University Avenue, 
at Curtis Street, in March, 1916, it became known as the Burb ank 
Jumor High School. With a beautiful site of 3 acres, a one-story 
building of eight classrooms and an assembly hall, besides special* 
domestic and manual arts buildings— separated from the six elemen- 
tary grades— it was able at once to properly function as a junior high ' 
school. . With the exception of the war years 1917 and 1918, there 
has bwn an increasing number of stiiSents who plan definitely for 
higher training. 


Threp courses are offered: The academic, leading to college and 
the professions; the commercial, which begins the preparation for 
■ business Ufe; and the industrial, which lays the necessary foundation 
for the trades. In the latter, half of the time of the pupil is spent in 
the domestic or manual arts. A two-story building of a 60 by 130 
feet factory type has jnst beon'completed, the lower floor of which is 
- ^ used exdhisively fpr preYooatiphal ahopwork, # The upper floor 
a^ual^ spaw fpr Mten^ve general, science, daasiw 
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laboratories, with the requisite equipment, a connecting library, and 
uiusttiin. . ^ 

All boys and girls in the elementary schools of Berkeley, regardless 
of academic preparation, who have r^aphed the age of 13 years, may 
be admitted to the opportunity class at Burbank. Ketardatibn may 
. bavc been due to sickness, .travel, truancy, waywardness, foreign 
birth, or slowness. These pupils are admitted to the regular classes 
in those subjects in which they have the power to reach the grade. 
They are given individual coaching below the seventh grade. More 
than 70 per cent qualify in one or two terih^to do regular grade work. 
The slow pupils are given the special types of w'ork which it is found 
they can do successfully. . * 

By means of past records and mental tests, all pupUs upon entrance 
are classified accordii^ to ability. Those who have passed high men- 
tal tests, have records of successful achievement, and are in good 
health, are permitted with their parents' consent to do the four terms 
of the seventh and eighth grades in throe terms, thus saving a halh) 
year. In the ninth year particularly strong students may take a sub- 
ject in addition to the four solids required. These bright students 
are busy^, they are acquiring excellent habits of study, are setting 
high standards for our student body, sn# are among the first in the 
senior high school. Since*4 9 18 these students have saved the depart- 
ment ihore than $8,000 by requiring leas teaching time. This makes 
it possible to place those who need more direction and assistance in 
Waller groups, thus i^eatly reducing retardation. / 

The community athletic and social clubs,* lodges, and civic organi- 
zations make free use of the assembly hall for social and educational 
purposes. The gynmasium is used five nights weekly. 

During the past year six plays, six addresses or lectures, and two 
operas were given. Thirty-five dances were held under the authority 
of a supervisor, who is directed by the principal. Wholesome amuse- 
ment and entertainment are therefore provided for the youth in the 
school’s own neighborhood. 


Vm. THE EDISON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

The Washington School was established in 1007 under the leader- 
ship of Mr. John A. Imrie. It continued' as a re^lar , grammar' 
school for three years, doing departmental work in the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth ^ades. In 1010 it w^ reorganized as an elementary- 
intorroediate school, under the principalship of Mr. Q. W. Monrpe. . 
The plant was small and poorly adapted, frojtn an a^inistrative 
•tanidppint, to such an organization. The inteiin^iate depiurtm^nt : 
M at once placed upon aVegular hi^^hoQl ^Mici \Thia type'of: 
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/ orgamAation, coupled with the elementary graded in the same huild- 
V ing, was not a pronounced success. | 

vJsf 1912 the plant was slightly remodeled so Ujat both groups 
could be more conveniently accommodated without aSerious handicap ' 
to either group, * At this tinie Mr. H. H. Glessnef became principal 
of the school. The* course of study in. tl»p Washington School was 
the same as that of the McKinley aiid' Whittier Schools, although the 
class of pupils represented an entirely diffe^bnt community. Approxi- 
mately 86 per cent of them represented the working class, and not 
more than 20 per cent ever expected toVach the university. This 
being the case, itVaa decided to introduce Spanish at the beginning 
of the seventh year but not to offer Latin until the ninth year. It 
was also decided that the commercial course should be added to the 
curriculum. 

' In the spring of 1916 the intermediate grades t- seventh, eighth, 
and ninth — moved into their new building known as the Edison 
^ Junior High School. The new building was a 14-room brick struc- 
ture planned along high-school lines to lit the particular type of 
locality to be served. With an attendance of 340 in 1916, the school 
has grown steadily until at present the enrollment is 700. The school 
plant has been enlarged by the addition of a double gymnasium, two 
classrooms, and a prevocational shop building. The gymnasium is 
one of the finest and most complete of its kind about the bay. Not 
only is it in use throughout the entire school day, but five nights 
- during the week regular classes are hold for the adult population. 

The students have their own student-body organhsation, which is 
controlled by an executive board composed of the student-body presi- 
dent, the student-body secretary, andt the class president. They 
hold regular monthly meetings, plan their own programs, and assume , 
certain responsibilities in the discipline of the school. The school 
publishes a magazine each term called the Mazda, and a monthly 
paper called the Spotlight. These pubUcations are edited and 
financed by the students of the school under the direction of a mem- 
ber of th^aculty. The art departmeq|^ directs the sketchi ng , the 
^ience department the photographic work, while the printing is done 
in the school print shop by the boys of that department. 

The English and the. music department each term stage some per- 
• formance indicative of the work of these departments. The mono}’ 
realized from*these performances is applied toward some needed im- 
provements or school activity. tVo years ago *1,800 was spent for 
musical instruments for the school band. , ^t year an art oommit- * 
tee was appointed to plan a complete program for the adornment of 
the school. Their program calls for an outlay of *5,000, which, sum 
Ae oomn|^tee proposes to raise within the next two yeare. The 
.school supportfi a band of 28 'pieces* and provides the membern with'5- 
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both instruments and uniforms. There are two orchestras in the 
schdoL— Senior and Junior, the Senior with 36' pieces and the Junior 
with 20 pieces. 

The Edison Junior High School has developed two home-making 
courses in coimection with its art department, which are of particular 
interest to girls, one being costume design and the other interior 
decorating. 

The costume-design course covers, first of* all, lessons which will 
awaken appreciation of line, spacing, balance, value, and color har- 
mony. The effect which line, contrast of dark and light, color, and 
the placing of design have upon different types of figures is carefully 
studied, and problems are given to determine just what form of neck 
line, shoulder line, or waist line is luitable^to each type. * 

The students arc asked to select commercial patterns for many 
figures and to overcome by the proper use of line any defects which 
poorly proportioned models may have. . ^ - • 

Costumes are designed for special occasions, such as school frocks 
of cotton material, street costumes of wool, and evening frocks of silk 
of light weight fabrics. 

This course is givefi to train the girl to select or design her clothing 
appropriately and wisely. By applying her knowledge of line value 
and cold^ harmony, she should bo able to dress becomingly even in 
simple and inexpensive materials. ’ ' 

The course in interior decoration opens with class discussion of 
local building conditions, suitaeble house sites, types of architecture 
found in the vicinity, and conditions to be sought or avoided when 
building. 

After reviewing general design principles, the plans arid elevations 
of a small five or six room house are drawn to sede and blue printed. 
Balance and proportions are considered not only when designing the 
exterior but thoughtfully applied to interior wall spaces as well. A 
small model of the home in plastercine gives the girl an excellent idea 
of how. it will appear when built. 

Tlien comes the task of furnishing, and this always proves a fasci- 
nating and delightful one. Wall and floor coverings are decided upon, 
^ weU as the color and materials to be used for drapes and fuhriture 
coverings; and after trips to local furniture stores and talks on period 
stylos, the furniture in the house is selected. 

The student also has the ’opportunity of designing craft6:^work, 
such as runpsfS', book ends, and lamp shades which could be used in 
her homef Always the home is kept in mind as a unit, rather than 
is a mmber of separate brooms, and every e^ort is made to keep it 
umple^d hamonious. Oirls taking this course should as a result 
have a higher conception of' what a home may be, as weU as the 
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The. Edison Community Council meets at the scbnpne evening 
each month throughout the year. Its membership toSfc a8out ^ 
composed of parents Arid their friends. The council has Uken as ito^ 
work for the year the establishment of a library for the school; they 
hope to establish a brwch of the public library in the 'SchooLin the 
course of the year. ^ 



IX. THE GARnELD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

The Whittier Grammar School, instituted in 1892, became an in-, 
termediate school in August, 1910, by retaining the low ninth grade. 
Even more than the other intermediate schools of Berkeley, this sch^ 
lacked adequate accommodations. 

F or the five and one-half years during which the school was housed 
in the TOttier Building the pupils of the seventh and eighth grades 
were limited to the selection of Latin, French, or German as an option. 
Due to the influence of the first principal, Mr. S. D. Waterman, a 
Latin scholar and teacher of unusual ability, the Latin classes have 
always enrolled a larger percentage of pupils than those in any of the 
other schools. 


In the ninth year, in addition to the three languages mentioned, a 
pupU might sel^t algebra, history , household or manual arts. Thk 
curriculum continued in force until the seventh, eighth, and ijihth 
grades moved to their new quarters on Rose Street in January, 1916, 
and were organized as the Garfield School D. L. Ilennessy, vice 
principal of the Whittier School, became principal of the Garfield and 
has since continued in thjit position. 

It had been estimated that accommodations for 280 pupils, with an 
assembly room and four special classrooms, would bo ample in the 
new building; but on the first morning of the new term 396 pupils 
enrolled. The number increased rapidly, and provision had to be 
made for. the overflow by use of various annexes to the plant. These 
ihcluded in the last year of its occupancy, 1921, four portable class- 
rooms, an unused grocery store, one room in a church, three rooms 
in a.private dwelling, and the lobby of V former hotel. 

Despite these handicaps, the school maintained a high degree of 
scholarship, although development in the domestic and manual arte 
department was seriously hampered and f>hysical education was given' 
at a great disadvantage. It was not until the opening, of the new 
, Garfield School, in August, 1.921, that adequate facilities were pro- 
vided so that the school could fully function as a junior high sc"hool. 

Upon an ideal site of 19 acres a two-story building with 40 regular 
and special classrooms now houses the 825 students. The plans call 
for a spacious auditorium, a gymnasium, a detached manual arts 
department> and other special features that will be erected as finances . 
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permit. When these are added, Garfield will have a school plant 
admirably suited for developing the best type of junior high school. 
Through the praiseworthy cooperation of the comiuunity with the 
board of education a frame g}Tnnasiuni, 100 by .54 feet, with an annex 
100 by 20 feet, was built and equipped during the summer of 1922. 

Some of the special features in the new main building are deserving 
of mention. On each floor is a double classroom, with a stage room 
between. The sliding walls of the latter permit it to be thrown with 
cither or both of the classroom^ The stage is raised IS inches. This 
arrnngement for dramatizatioiL small assemblies, clubs, and choruses 
is |)roving of groat value. 

The art department includes two well-arranged drawingrooms, with 
a specially oi[uipped. crufts room between. 
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GARFIELD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL-FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


The commodious library opens into a large artistic reading room, 
with an open fireplace at each end. The library ha^ grown from 50 
volumes to 1,500 volumes in one year. • ‘ 

The household arts room is exceptionallyTighted and, beyond all, 
convenient. The household science room is equipped with six attrac* 
tive kitchenettes, each accommodating four girls. 

The entire third floor is given over to a cafeteria and lunch room, 
where more than 500 children take, their lunches daily. The location 
of., this feature of the schopl is very satisfactory, as no , odor from 
cooking reaches the dassiwms/ 4 .- v ‘ : r . ' 
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Othw spMial rooms are the science ioom (with raised seals and a 
convement la^ratory), club room, teachers' room, laundry, matron's 

room, firet-aid room, girls’ advisory rooin, and demonstration bed- 
room - 


The patrons of the school are largely: home owners in comfortable 
circumstances and, by a great majority, of American birth. Thev 
ma^e the value of education, and the greater..part of them dosui 
that them children shall go to coUege. Practically kll the pupils com- 

plete^ae high school. . Consequently, the course of study iamlann^ 
with this in view. 

As promotion is made by subject, it is not uncommon for students 
to enter the senior high school with six or seven units of credit and 
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usui^y obtained by the study of a foreign language in the seventh, 
eighth, and nrnth grades, thus securing tw6 unite of credits. 

In at least two phases^ the English work Garfield School has 
. seeded excellent results.Hflmm * the beginning memory work and 
oral composition are emphasized ; debating and four-minute speeches 
I ^ are required. 

j - Selections that hay^ been thoroughly learned and rehearsed are 
given before classes in lower grades. TWs serves a double purpo^, 

' pvmg practice and confidence to the speakers and familiarizing the 
lo^lass pupils with the work, thus inspiring them to emulation. 

. Unitization IS carried on continuously; tactically everj'seleo- 
j!®'^ ®_^"^®^“<^'»“atized~to Among these are: Hora- 

^hrab and Rustam, Evangeline, and the Lady of the Lake. 

* past eight years it has been the custom semionnuaUy to give 

The ^y is the thing whioh^ 
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interests the whole community and fosters the growth of the com- 
munity spirit. 

Situated as it is in the center of one of the most attractive and 
rapidly growing sections of Berkeley, the Garfield School has almost 
unlimited possibilities of development in every desirable line. 


X. THE WILLARD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

When the Berkeley intermediate system was instituted, the existing 
grammar schools were not all running on tho sanie plan. Principid 
Charles L. Biedenbach_ completed the dep^mentalization of tho. 
McKinley School as early as 1901, and following a report of the Vom- 
mittee of nine (1905), of which ProCElmer E. Brown was chairman 
and Mr. Bg|(feDl|.ach secretary, French, German,.Latin, Jtaliap, and' 
Spanish wpre taught when desired, before or after the i4{^ar schqXd 
hours. Mechanical drawing was, well done;' free-hand courses w^ 
far in advance of those of tho traditional grammar school; and mUsie, 
both Vocal and instrumental, was distinctly featured. " 

The patrons of tho scliool took a just pride in tho many special 
advantages offered and supplemented its regular funds by liberal 
community aid, tlius securing some artistic furnishings, good pictures, 
and notably a bust of President McKinley and instruments for tho 
band. 

Familar with the departmental plan of teaching by speciaUste, 
already having classes in the languages, free-hand and mechanical 
drawing, vocal and instrumental music, the transition to the interme- 
diate type of orgamzation was easily and successfully made. 

Tho school had an additional advantage over the oth^ intermedi- 
ate schools, for the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades were placed in 
a building of their own at tho beginning; hence they avoided tho 
confusion incidental to^a one-nine or dual school organization. 

Since 1912 the school has been under the direction of Mr. Wellyn 
B. (3[ark. 

Outgrowing its old quarters, it was moved in 1916 to its present 
borne in a building of mission renaissance style on Telegraph Avenue, 
at Ward Street, and renamed the Frances E. Willard Junior High 
School. 

Nearly 800 pupils are now in attendance. Their parents are o^efly - 
engaged in business or professional life. Eighty per cent of them 
are American-bom citizens and 10 per cent additional are naturalized 
citizens from the northern races of Europe, with similar traditions 
and idealsbf government. The remaining 10 per cent are of widely 
vanous nationalitieB. .. ^ 

. : Record show that 06 per cent of the eighth grade enter the ninth 
and that 90 pw cent ol the ei^th j^ade enter the tenth yeai^ 
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or senior high school. Since the majority of the parents are in a posi* 
tion to urge their children to fit themselves for a business or profes- 
sional career, practically all pupils who liave the ability plan to 
complete the college course. Because of this demand the Willard 
Htr^ea instruction in the languages, particularly the I.«atin. 

Younger pupils adapt themselves more readily to foreign pronun- ' 
ciation, they have more , freedom in con vorsation^ there is time in 
which forms and vocabularies are mastered more thoroughly, the ' 
introduction of matches, toy’s, games, stories, and plan's holds the 
interest of the pupils, and they are better grounded for senior high ^ j 
school work and for college. | 

The school has both junior and senior hands and orchestras. The ! 
many additional opportunities offered in tlie homo for private instruo- ] 
tion prepare for tlie school a number of pupils who play very well 
indeed. This highly desirable nucleus of trained musicians makes it 
possible for the school bands and orchestras to attain a standard 
seldom reached by organizations of the same school grade. 

For many years the Willard Choral Club has reached a high degree 
of excellence in singing four-part music. Apart from the special 
subjects alluded to, the sclmol has proven that the junior high 
school conduces to higher standards of work. The recent classifica- 
tion of the pupils into groups by means of mental tests has r^ulted 
in raising the already high standard quite perceptibly, a.s is indicated 
by the report of the vocational counselor at the upper high school. 


XL THE SCHOOL COUNSELING PROGRAM. 


[The development of school counselor and vocational {piide has been under th^ 
direction of Dr. Virgil E. Dickson, director of the bureau of research and guidance 
in the Berkeley schools. ^ The following explanation of the wwk of this department 
wee prepared by him .] 

In the moving and shifting population which is characteristic of 
the present 'age, a large percentage of school children suffer a handi- 
cap by losi^ their stride in school work or by actually being demoted 
when they move from one school district to another. Principals and 
teachers are prone to feel that— ^ ' - 


Our school has higher standards of work than most other schcwls, and our boob 
are different from those in other States; the association and teachers ato new and 
to the chjld, and as the child has lost poaiibly a week or two or maybe more 
of time in m a kin g the transfer it will be safer for him to diop back one-half vem. 
wbM« be will be sate to make good. ^ 


The average pupil, thus moving abont is already overage for his 
grade, but this fact is seldom taken into consideration by th e prinoi* 
he clanifies the child received by transfer; *!nnb dropping* 
b e hind grade becnnie of moving about has assoiped aodh 
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portions that it is worthy of theswious cdnsid«ratk>n of all prinoipak 
snd toachers. ^ ‘ 

The numerous difficulties - that surroand a child when he enters a 
new school make it especially desirable that he have the best possible 
counsel and guidance. This is particularly true when the new school 
offers electives or choice of courses, as in our junior high schools and 
senior high school. 

Kesearch studies of age and grade distribution of accomplishment 
and of capacity of children in school reveal that a large percentage 
of bur school cffildren are not placed in the grade where they can do 
their best work. Most grades have from 30 to 50 per cent of over- 
agenoss. Many pupils are found with a mental capacity equal to the 
work of one or two grades above the one in which they are 'working. 
These conditions are accepted by teachers and by principals without 
sufficient thought as to how they can host be remedied or improved. 

With a view to assisting principals in better placement of children 
in their schools the bureau of research and guidance has adopted the 
policy of selecting for each school a school counselor, who is one of 
the teachers of that school and whoso specific duly is tq work with 
the principal to discover the misfit children, whether they he above 
or bolow standard, and. whose duty is to make suggestions for better 
placement of such children. This counselor is not vested with 
authority to do any administrative or executive work in the school, 
but she is trained to observe data and records carefully in such a 
manner as to enable her to interpret accurately such data as may 
come with the child who transfers from another school, or as may be 
found in the school in which he is working, with a view to the most 
satisfactory placement of such child. The only power which such a 
counselor has is that of placing evidence before the principal and 
making recommendation to him about the placement of children. 
The counselor b trained in mental testing. Tl^ results of the mental 
tests are frequently used to help in deciding the work it is best for 
(he child to do. 

During the past year one of our elementary-school principals has 
given careful mental tests to every child who came for admission by 
transfer from some other schoql. In about 50 per cedfb of the cases 
(he tests revealed a mental capacity above that regularly found in 
(he grade to which the child's credenfi^ assigned him. Hiis prin- 
cipal and counsdor have adopted the ]^an that the child w^ho almws 
capacity above his|gj^e is to be placed in a special coaching or 
opportunity olasa, or in some other manner given an opportunity to 
m^e up work quickly in order to fit himself to enter the ‘grade in 
which hb capacity entitles him to work normally. ' This school hes 
h^h standards cl work, yet the ehar^Dteriatio thing that hnppens to 
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the child who comes for entrance is u> Be promoted one or more half 
. -years within the first aix months that he attends this school. 

A cumulative record card i» Jtopt, showing thb child’s acoompUsh. 
ment attendance, and attitude hiward work. The data on this^ i 
furnwh some helpJ^r43udfince_^d_jj Such cumulaUre 

record cards are kept in the b«t schoob .o^^i^he^ouHtry, but seldom 
aw th^ cards sent, with the child’s transfer into another district. 
Valuable tupe is lost by the new school before it detects powers and 
weakne^ which could easily have been known had the previous' 
cumulative records been available. Some teachers and principals 
have maintained that a child’s record ah^d not foUow him. 'This 
m absurd. .The record of an individual, whVther good or bad, should 
be mterpreted in the light of what is best for that individual in th** 
futune. The counselor or teacher who is worthy of the place ahould 
in no sense condemn a child or refuse him the opportunity to do ! 
.anything that is worthy which ho is capable of doing simply because 
some past record has not been good. The poUcy of our counselinir 
program is to use and not to Ipse the valuable data that come from 
a cumulative record card. 

^^over mental tests or standard testa of accomplishment are 
used m the school, it is the duty of the principal and counselor U> 

study these tests with a view Uf determine whether any child is mis- 
placed. * 

It is a specific duty of the counselor and principal to give direction 
to every student who passes from one school to the next higher school 
Obviously, % good counselor is one who has keen insight into child 
psychology and practical teaching expenenco-and knowledge of men- 
tal toting and a thorough knowledge of educational opportunities 
and of the dem^ds of the next higher school and the knowledge of 
the conflicting situations that are apt to confront the child. 

, When a class is ready to gp,4et us say, from the junior high school 
to the senior high school, the colmselor should have access to all data 
and information, such as teste of capacity, testa of acoompUsTiment, 
case histories, and records of interests and ambitions of each child. 
After general discussion of the conditions involving enrollment W 
classification in Uie senior high school, the counselor ahould/Ba^ 
personal interview with each child, at which time is ma^^t a ten- ' 
tative program for tlte first term in the senior ,higlT school. Thi ^ v 
prop^' should naturally be considered iir the light of the okild's 
,ybitions, looking over the wljle ooiirse of three years and the . 
Importunities which the high sdnool has to offer, together with the 
interests, plans, mul^eapsoities ofUhe child. This progiW, then is 
subject to the apimvsl of the pl^psl, of the psient, and of the I 
c^, after which it should' be aobepted by the eenior high school J 
Without chsnge except/for good ond iiilfieimitnThnriTr iiibiiiii mu annji#jU 
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should bo recorded in wmtmg on the child’H prognu^^krd. This pro- 
^rsin card is filled out and signed by the counselor in the junior high 
and shows the subjects which the counselor recommends the 
child shall take in the setuor high school. 

Although the chancm for electiyes are loss numerous, a similar pro- 
gram is worked out for each class that is promoted from the elemen- 
tary school to the junior high school, A blank is used showing the 
^ names of all pupils of th^ class, and after each name is recorded the 
daU in r^ard* to sex, general intelligence, school work, industry, 
health, home^ooperation, chronological age, mental-test score, class 
median, date of test, examiner, and recommendation. 

Through tlt&guidanco and counseling work in the Berkeley schools 
nearly all of the serious cases of overage and low mentality found in . 
^e elementary schools have been car^ for in opportunity classes. 
Each term counselors. aind principals in all the elementary schools are 
^ requested to recommend pupils for the special opportunity class' at 
the Burbank School. These pupils are frequently doing failing work 
in third, fourth, or fifth grade, and yet are 13 years bid or over. 
Whenever it seems that such a pupil has received the maximum bene- 
fit possible to him in tho elementary school, he is tr^ferred into the 
intermediate-school opportunity class. For several semesters this 
program has been followed, with tho result that we now have very 
few overage boys and girls in the elementary school who are merely 
“marking time.” . 

In the first place something like 200 of the worst cases of retar- 
dation in the elementary schools have been taken over in the oppor- 
tunity class mentioned above in the junior high school, and nearly all 
these pupils have shown a better attitude toward school work, a better 
alt itude toward citizenship, and better-accomplishment than formerly. 
Mapy of them have found a type of work which brings about a whole- 
some interest, and are doing well in fitting themselves for citizenship. 

Through the general placement program, hundreds of children have 
been reclassified and {Placed in work bette^ suited to their needs and 
interest. Hundi^s more who transferred from a lower to a higher 
school have gone to the imw school with a clearer understanding of 
what was expected and what could be done, so that the gap between^ 
the two schools has been much more perfectly bridged tbim hereto- 
p fore,, and each student moves oflp in his new school at ihe filrst of the 
term with less lost time and each has a more perfect knowledge that 
he is doing the work which opost nearly fits his needs which the school . 
has to offer. . ' ‘ 

The teaq^^ were very alow at, first to agree to the groupinif of 
, the pupilff* according to their mental ability— the brighter ones in the 
one group an4 the slower ones in another. / 
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that- the efl^wfc on the slower groups wopld be 'disastrous; thst tbM 
would fefij it a disgrace orj humiliation; and that all ambition* and 
^ <mthusiasm would be Tolled; while tf they were distributed 'amour 
the bright^ pupils they would maintain-their interest and grow anf 
advance with tbe class. There were, thwc^ on the pther hand, who 
believed that pupils should be grouped aco6rding to their mental abil- 
ity, and that the coprse of study should be adopted to their capacitm. 
They felt it was a mistake to hold back the brighter pupils for the 
the slower ones/ The experiment proved very satisfactory. 

^ Few, if any, bad effects on the slower groups have been discovetsd, 
while the changed curriculum has worked marvelously with bot h 
groups. • * ; . / 

Pupils in e^ group work to capacity, and those comprising the 
. V blister grpupp have a very much more enriched course than the 
slower sections. It is possible with this method of classification to 
complete the three years’ jumor high school course, in two.and one- 
hatf years, and occasionally pupils cover the work in two years. Xhe 
bright^ pupils carry more shbiects, or as a class do four terms -of ' 
work in three terms.. In no case; however, are pupils- given cr^t 
for accelerated work unless their grades^ave been university Jrecom- 
mendations. AppripSaiately 2^per cenj of the ^students gain from 
sbtf months' to one and one-half years in their junior and seniorju^ 

. school courses. This means asaving to the city andj;)gi:ittit8'ffu^nt8 
.to enter the university at an eifflici i^^jx-than fuTnaijljl, 

' T^ seniorhighschoolreparts-fc^aToO^r cent of theSe accelerated 

pupils' continue to hold, theiF* own in scholarship throughout thrjr 
high-school course, and that they take their place in all social attiv- 
ities with the other students of the school, despite the fact that they 
are younger in years than their classmates. ’ 

While we toe making dhcide<E progress in the vocational field, we 
Bj^et only in the process of developing thoso-who will have grasp 
enough of the problem of vocational counseling to solve it intelli- 
gently. The great mass of pare^ts’and teachers have little conception 
of cou n s e l in g thosein their care'^as. to .^he choice of a life’s vocation. 
Though we^offer niany'^evocatlonal experiences, our m< 3 c|em yooth' 
very properly resents bein^? directed or led by those, whether p^ents 
or teachers, who have simply h41*a few blundered into experiences of 
thpuf own wi]|h which tb 'guide b'^hers. We are expecting to specialiae 
;®^furth^ to acjneyethb necessary standards for vocational guidance. * 

; ' ‘ Xfl. CONTRIBUTING AGENCIES. 

Uodto tl|i6 school law of Califbraia^^ pupils are re<)uirod to attttd 
day school ipitil 16 yean, of age, with the 'exception that' tho^16 
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themselyee if necessary. As nearly may be determined, not more 
than 5 pw' cent ^of the junior high s.ohool pupils are kept in school 
by compokion. 

Berkeley is peculiarly fortunate in having other contributing a 
agenciee which make for the success of the junior high school. The 
^ «State and county provide adequate support for orphans, half orphans, 
court wards', and children of incapacitated parents up to the age of 16 
years, so that they may be kept in school. For the most part theae 
children in Berkeley are in the care of the Berkeley Welfare Society, 
which, with the aid of private fui^s and the assistance of ’'the Red* 
^ss, sees that such children ale properly housed, fed, clothed, and 
- as far as possible given *a real .home life. More than $75,000 annu- 
ally is disbursed by the Society for this purpose. ' 

The Berkeley Dispensary, working iiTcooperation with the State 
board of health, the heafth nursing units 'pf the board of education, 
and the'Xlniversity of California, makes it i|)ossible for the schools to 
provide medicM and surgical care for jail pupils whose parents are 
. financially unable to do so for them. 'A < 

The Berkeley Day Nursery takes carojof children not of school age, 
so that their .brothers and sisters may regularly^ attend the junior 
high school. •. '• '}'■ ■■ 

* The Mobihzed Women of Berkeley is a unique orgianizatibn which 
is also of^eat assistance to the poor. It collects smvage from the 
citizens, such as old newspapers, clothing, shoes, arid furniture. 
l*Vom its three salvage shops it sells renovated and repaired clothing, 

. .shoes, and other articles at a low price* to those in need, thus enabling . 
many children J;o come to school properly clothed who could not so 
dress without^hm service.. 

The Berkeley Police Department is often of timely assistance in 
solving the.^rplexing problems which arise in dealing with psycho- 
pathic, atypical, and delinquent children. Our educated policemen 
are credited with helping many boys and girls to save themselves, 
particularly those of 'the impulsive junidr high school age. ^ 

'The parent teacher associations are largely responsible for the 
close' cooperation between the school and the home. These ^ooia- 
tions have assisted schools to obtain equipment not otherwise sup- 
plied. , They provide scholarships for deserving pupdls. Their own 
educational program supplements that pf the school. It is largely i 
through this organ^ation.that the parents of the«cfaildren ale kept 
flilly informed pf ^e aims and purposes of the junior high school, and 
. tte enabled to work with the board of education to accomplish wliat 
is best foi* Berkeley^ boys\nd.girl8. 

» • . • ■ * * * ' 
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xnr. SUMMARY. 

Prom the statements and implications in the preceding sections 
^ certain conclusions and tendencies are evident: ’ 

1. "nie attracting and holding power of the junior high school 
organization is much more effective than the type of school which 
previously served grades 7, 8, and 9 in Berkeley. 

2. The teaching staff is much better prepared for its work than 
obtained under the earlier type of organization. 

3. Much richer and more v^ed advantages are provided for the 

education of the pupils in grades 7, 8, and 9 than were supplied be- 
fore the junior high schools were organized. ' 

4. More advantages emanate from pupil contacts with each other, 
fflaoe large numbers of the same age and social development are 
brought together in the junior high school. 

6.^ The 'total situation in a jumor high school enrolling 500 to 800 
pupils with a sufficient staff of competent teacher^ is more inspiring 
s to all concerned than was possible under the previous organization 
where the seventh and eighth grades were taught in small groups in 
the elementary schools. More types of things can be attempted, 
more mterests and varieties of ability are appealed to and properly 
nourished, and all— pupils and teachers — become more ambitious to 
do the most worth-while things in thoroughly effective ways. 

Many improvements and developments remain to be accomplished 
before the jun ior hi gh school will have reached the pfane of excel- 
lence it It has, however, demonstrated such great 

advantage t^Qpjwogr^ive school system can possibly wish to * 
abandon it. KoSW, every progressive school system which has not | 

developed a junior Higlrschool system is now taking steps to establish ' 

such a system as soon as possible. 





